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Humors of the Bay, 
A NAUGHTY BOY. 


Never will we forget the time we met our sweet 
Kitty, in the centre of a vast wilderness of briers in 
© | the old Buckeye State. Her eyes were as black as 
the berries in her basket, and as brilliant as those of 
© | the catbird chattering over her heal; her broad 
(| streak of purple fruit-stain from ear to ear. Heavens! 
didn’t she look lovely! Our own basket was full, and 


a we volunteered our assistance to fill that carried by 
°, | our Kitty. Often, while plucking the melting fruit 


- | from some glorious cluster, her curls—Kitty had 
curls, glossy and gulden—her curls brushed our 


‘, | cheeks, we thought, very often; but still it seemed, 


» | somehow, to be accidental. Somehow, too, we were 
«| always at work upon the same clusters, and Kitty’s 
lips were very close to ours when she turned to speak, 


st | At last, Kitty’s lips pouted, Kitty’s eyes flashed, and 


u | she almost- succeeded in coaxing into her smooth 
white brow one or two indignant wrinkles. “ Don’t 
'! | you think,” said she, “that the other day, when L 


didn’t like Ned, and we were very ready to say that 
he was naughty. “He just caught me this way, 


a violent thumping in the region of our hearts; but 
she didn’t quite do it, and the peril was soon over. 
We felt all over that we were on the verge of being 
just as naughty as Ned, yet our bashfulness saved us. 
° | Still pouting, and, though worse than ever, she 
placed both hands on our shoulder and, turning her 
Sweet young face toward ours, said, “You are a 
dear, good boy! you aint going to be naughty, like 
Ned was?” Heavens! how our heart fluttered! We 
seemed losing our breath; and a moment after Kitty 
Was saying, ‘‘ You are a very, very naughty boy.” 





THE OLD MAN AND HIS SON, 


“Bill, don’t you know that dad don’t allow you to 
buy shot!” said a young urchin to his brother, some- 
what his senior, who was making a purchase of that 
article. 

**You just never mind me. I’d thank you to at- 
tend to your own busiiess, mister Bob. I don’t care 
what dad allows, I'l] buy what I please.” 

Little boy, slightly agitatea—“ I’m going to tell 
dad,” rushed out of the store and runs down street, 

and bounces into the room where the old man is 
quietly perusing the morning paper. 

“Dad! dad! Bill has went and got shot!” 

ba mp heavens!” cries the old man, dropping the 
paper in consternation, and boltin 

“ Where is he?” ; : whtdiadicon 
* Down to Th *s store,” r led Bob. 

In his excitement the old man forgets toremove his 

“reading specks,” and in going down the front steps 

misjudges the distance to the pavement, steps off too 

soon, and comes sprawling on all fours. He gathers 

himself up and starts for the store. The pavement 





length his tedious march is brought to a close by ar- 
riving at the store, where Bill is stretched out, tak- 
ing iteasy. The old man supposing him badly hurt, 

rushed up to him, franticall y exclaimed: i 
“O, William! William! where are you wounded ?”” 
“‘What’s the matter, dad? Ye going crazy?” ex- 
claims Bill, rising on his elbow, and casting a look of 
astonishment at the old man. 

“ Why, Robert said you had got shot.” 

“So I did. I got a half pound of the best duck 
shot in the store.” 

The old man left amid noise enough to drown a 
thunder clap. As might be supposed, Bub gut the 
“lammin,” and Bill did not. 





A BLUFF COMPLIMENT, 


An old deacon in York State had a carroty-headed 
clerk who spent most of his time, and all his atten- 
tion, in the cultivation of'a saffron moustache (similar 
to the one Dickens ascribed to Fascination Fledgeby). 
and who asked the old man how he liked it? The 
deacon regarded him attentively for some time, with 
anxious solicitude apparent in every feature of his be- 
nign countenance, and then impressively said to him 
that if hé lived long enough, was blessed by Provi- 
dence, enjoyed good health, slept well at night, had 
good Inck, and no pull-backs, he would look like 
Satan in about six weeks, 





A TOUGH STORY. 


We know a man named Neverbeat. Somebody 
having boasted of the speed of his horse, Neverbeat 
rejoined, ‘“‘ Why, the other day I was up to S—— 

sixteen miles distant. Just as I started for home e 
shower came Sweeping on. The rain struck in the 
back part of the wagon, and the moment it struck, I 
hit old Kate a cut with the whip. Away she trotted 

scarcely touching her forefeet to the ground; she 
kept just nip and nip with the shower. The wagon 





was filled with water, but not a drop fell on me!” 
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appears to be about the level of his knees, conse- 
quently in his vivlent endeavor to keep it under him 
he cuts a ludicrous figure, and draws from the aston- 
ished bystanders such a roar as never was before be- 
stowed upon a single individual since the world 
began. 

“Say, there, old lift-up, where are 

you going? 

what train do you catch?” cries one. te 

“Where did you learn that step?” asks another; 
and thus he is assailed on every side. 

But he hears not the jeers and scoffs of any one; 
he cares for nothing—nothing but William. At 

\) 
| 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAS IT A SACRIFICE? 


BY GEORGE E. JEPSON. 
eee 


I. ped her eyes. one who considers herself last, whose sympathies are 
ND yet, Marian, I think you “T am a woman—women expect to make their | intensely keen—so much so that one seems to see 
are acting somewhat unfair- | temperaments subservient,” she said, carelessly. themselves reflected in her mind.” 
ly in the matter,” said George “To their husbands?” asked Hartley, mis- “T think so, sir. I have seldom seen any one so 
Hartley. chievously. spiritless and so stubborn,” Miss Leslie presumed to 

“The fairness has nothing | “First to their fates,” she answered. affirm, 


to do with it. I despise fair- 
ness, as you call it. It isa 
sentiment of dollars and 
cents. When.it comes to 
morals, every one’s instinct 
ownsimmutablelaws. And, 
at any rate, I believe 1 am 
still mistress of my father’s 
house; and I’ll use the last 
moments of my power in 
showing the woman he has 
chosen to marry how much 
she is out of place here, let it be fair or no.” 

“It would be rather mortifying to fail in your 
laudable purpose.” ' 

Miss Leslie’s black, level brows said, ‘‘Take care!” 
but George Hartley, in the complacent consciousness 
of his own power, in the recollection of the dead gen- 
erations through which the patrician blood had fet- 
tered into his haughty heart, in his pride of fortune, 
and his organic self-belief, had not yet learned to 
take lessons from the eyebrows of his betrothed wife. 

The two stood in a low, long room, that was welter- 
ing in western winter-light, late of an afternoon. It 
was @ room, apparently, with a history. Conspicu- 
ous among its contents, was the full-length portrait 
of a woman, about which was wrought out the ideal 
ofa worshipful grief. The woman’s face was ineffably 
pure and fair; directly below the picture, a gothic 
lectern held an open book, and a Parian vase, con- 
taining a single white rose; from above it fell the 
grasp of a slender marble hand, a canopy of black 
velvet, that abashed the intrusive sundown dazzle, 
and solemnly shadowed the face. The remaining 
furniture of the room was abandoned to the conse- 
cration of evident disuse. The keys of the open piano 

were yellowed by time; so was the sheet of music 
upon the rack—a cradle-song, with a corner creased 
for turning.’ A faded shaw! fell over the carved back 
of an embroidered chair; upon a work-stand by the 
window lay a tangle of tarnished floss, and a baby’s 
half-completed shoe. . 

The fire that sparkled in the grate; the woman, 
superb, passionate, intensely vital, who stood before 
it, and the scrupulous, selfish, formal-featured man 


who talked with her, looked out of place there. Yet} 


the man, only, seemed to think so. He glanced 
around uneasily, with a faint sigh, and brought his 
eyes back, with an offended frown, to the face of Ma- 
rian Leslie, who stood with her full, dark eyes fasten- 
ed upon the picture, her red lips a-quiver, her round, 
lissome form drawn to its height, and her firm white 
hands tugging nervously at the knots she had twisted 
in a tawny scarf that fell about her. 

There is a sense of honor, of which worse men have 
more than better women. George Hartley had it. It 
seemed to him simply devilish to bring Mr. Leslie’s 
second wife, upon the night of her arrival in her new 
home, into the room consecrated with such exquisite 
sentiment and such devoted memory to her prede- 
cessor. « 

“J don’t see what you gain by bringing them here 
first,” he muttered, at length. 

Miss Leslie lowered her eyes to her lover’s face. 

Nothing,” she said, in a sweet, undisturbed tone, 
“but to convict him of his profanity, and her of her 
impotency.” She worked for a moment with her 


burst out, her excitement getting the better of her. 
“TI know his temperament. There never was but 
one woman in the world fit to handle his happiness.” 
And she glanced back to her mother’s picture. 


with?” And he smiled. 
Miss Leslie’s cheeks flamed suddenly and she drop- 


“Fate! Bah! You are always talking about fate, 
Marian.” 

“T shall talk of what I please, I suppose.” 
“Certainly, for all me, Miss Leslie.” 


thrummed against the mantel—watching him. 


just the sort of man I should have imagined, if I had 
not known,” she mused. “A refined mechanism—a 
full purse; as for his soul, I shall not always take the 
pains to pamper him in the belief that he has one. 
But for the present—”* 

Her brows contracted; she set her little white 
teeth into her under-lip, till they were stained 
scarlet. 

“ Hartley—” 

He half turned—only half, for he was habitually 
cautious with her—careful to let her know he stooped 
to her, rigid in exacting the tribute his conceit 
required. . 

She drew her breath hard, smothered her rage, 
and dripped her words like honey, hanging her head. 
“T know I am very willful.” 

Of course, then he came back. There was no longer 
any scorn in her face. The twisted scarf fell care- 
lessly from her waist. She laced her tense fingers 
languidly through one another, and met his eyes with 
a thrilling, bewildering tenderness. He passed his 
arm around her waist—it was only when she relaxed 
the bondage of her brilliant beauty, that he attempt- 
ed to defy her. 
‘“‘ Perhaps, after all, you will find her very pleas- 
ant, and wont mind it at all. And in the spring, you 
know, we shall be married, and it will make very lit- 
tle difference, any way, till then,” hesaid, soothingly. 
Miss Leslie shivered. 
“There must be a draught,” she remarked, releas- 
ing herself, and going to apply her hand to a crevice 
in the sash. 

* One can never say the right thing to her,” mut- 
tered Hartley; and he added, aloud, “It'll be better 
to get the meeting quietly over alone, Marian, wont 
it?” 

*O yes; I think so.” 

Tl be going, then. Wasn’t six the hour?” 

“ Yes.” 

She glanced mechanically at the clock on the shelf. 
It had been stopped one October night, twenty years 
gone—the night Marian Leslie was born, and her 
mother died. 





Marian Leslie stood loftily in the doorway, to re- 
ceive her father and his wife. The bride was hardly 
older than herself, with a fair, emotionless face, that 
received the shocks of Marian’s fierce glitter with a 
mild wonderment. 

For once, her plans were foiled. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Leslie appeared to shrink from the associations 
of the room in which they were received. The new 
wife was one of those, who, making no claims, obtain 
all; and who, with explicit candor, betray nothing. 
Neither her toilet nor her tongue told tales. Marian’s 
contemptuous condescension elicited neither a flutter 
nora frown. She remembered, long after, every in- 
cident of the evening—her father’s half-uneasy dig- 


into her own, and faltering before her glance; and 
the ruffled, gold-brown hair, the colorless skin, the 
dainty hands, the smooth voice of the bride, the 
dark, heavy dress—which did not become her—and 
“That is a significant admission,” said George | the pungent sandal-wood odor that clung to her 
Hartley. ‘Your temperament is the counterpart | cambric cuffs. 

of your father’s, Marian. Is it so difficult to get along 
rating for the night. 


He walked away to the window; the panes were | her chamber door, holding a lighted candle in her 
stained still with the cold, yellow light. Marian | hand. Her bare feet were thrust into tiny slippers; 
she wore a bright-colored gown, and had a cashmere 
‘‘ He is too vain to admire me unreservedly—he is | shawl huddled about her shoulders. Her thick black 
too shallow not to fear my strength; and yet he is | hair, loosely braided for the night, fell nearly to her 


Mr. Leslie lingered a moment, as they were sepa- 


“ You will like her, daughter,” he said. “She is 


IL 
AWHILE after the house was still, Marian opened 


feet. 
Closing her door after her, she went lightly through 
the passage, ascended a second flight of stairs, and, 
treading familiarly through a dark, narrow hall, she 
paused before a door at the extreme end, Stooping, 
she looked through the keyhole, and, seeing there 
was a light within, said, softly: 
* Ernest!” 
There was an immediate stir in the room; the door 
was opened, and a young man, his face flushed with 
pleasure, held out his hand. 
“ Why, Marian!” : 
“T want tocome in a minute, Ernest,” she said. 
The young man led the way into the room. It was 
a studio, and as daintily ordered as a woman might 
have had it. There were pictures, models, studies, 
all in a confusion of crimson shadow; a bush, blazing 
with scarlet japonicas, in one corner, the whole 
steeped in warmth and fragrance. Miss Leslie threw 
herself into an arm-chair, before the open fire. 
* You work too late,” she said, glancing at the easel 
which her host had evidently just deserted. 
“What harm?” he asked, with a flickering smile. 
**You will wear yourself out. You should be pa- 
tient with your talent.” ‘ 
The words were kind enough, but the tone was hard 
and listless. Ernest Wylie’s face flushed; and yethe 
went on tempting fate with idle questions. 
“Ts it because you care whether I live or die, suc- 
ceed or fail, that you give me advice?” 
She moved impatiently, as though his half-ueard 
words interrupted her thought, and lifted her eyes to 
his with a cold, abstracted look, but did not reply. 
The man knew Marian Leslie’s moods by heart. He, 
too, remained silent. 
Some distant relationship, added to a marvellous 
resemblance to Mr. Leslie’s first wife, on the part of 
young Wylie, had made him kind to the boy, when 
he was thrown, some years before, upon his charity. 
At first, he was always an invalid, and Marian and 
her father had thought the compulsory cousin unin- 
teresting. Afterward, as his genius developed, they 
did him justice; and Mr. Leslie allowed him every 
advantage for studying the art which Nature intend- 
ed him to pursue. A slight deformity rendered him 
sensitive and shy. He was, therefore, a recluse, and 
learned little of the world,except in the glimpses which 
Marian’s confidences affurded him. For a numberof 
the years he had formed part of the family, she had 
been accustomed to visit his studio every night—some- 
times as a school-girl, with a perplexing lesson; af- 
terward, in some brilliant ball-dress, or careless 


the day. Of late, it seemed to the young artist that 
she had seldom come. He had pined for her, without 
daring to seek her, and so was content with even her 
silence, now that she was there, and sat in a deiight- 
ful dream, watching the lights and shadows of her 


her mouth, as the pause lengthened, and her brows 
contracted at her own thoughts, as they had at the 
words of George Hartley a few hours before. 


her companion, “ they have come.” 


| passion of self-abandonment, 


deshabille, as it happened, to tell him the events of | 


There was a nervous working about the corners of 


“Well,” she said, at last, turning abruptly upon 


“Yes,” he said, in an uncertain way; and then 
there was another silence. 

By-and-by, Miss Leslie got up, and walked towards 
the door. She was quite classical, with the folds of 
her gown clinging about her, and the lengths of her 
cashmere scarf trailing. Wylie waited till she had 
her hand on the knob. 

“Ts that all, Marian?” 

A certain calm power in his voice made her pause, 
as if against her will. 

“No; that is not all!” she said, with impatience. 
“What then?” 

“T hate her!” Miss Leslie’s tone was aa common- 
place as possible. ‘She is a sly white cat.” Making 
her words very distinct, she added, “ The velvet is 
smooth, and the claws are keen. He believesin her; 
but he will find her out.” And she moved again to 
go. 

Ernest had risen to follow her. He turned aside, 
as if from some new thought, and paused before his 
easel, standing tip-toe to turn the gas-jet above it, so 
that the light should fall directly on the canvas, and 
letting his eyes dwell upon it exultingly. 

“We will leave them, Marian,” he said, as if in a 


She started, with a perplexed look on her face. 
Regaining her self-possession, she said, significantly : 
* You shall live with us, Cousin Ernest.” 
The artist turned from his picture, towards her, 
with a blanched face. 
“Why, Marian!” he stammered, ashy with sus- 
picion. 
She dropped her head. Standing there, facing one 
another, they were ideal antitypes. She, eager, sen- 
tient, glowing, resolved, but unreasoning; hg, slight, 
pale, sniritual, beseeching, yet commanding. He 
went up to her, firmly, and lifted her hands, in an 
accusing, pitying way. 
“What did you say, Marian?” 
She threaded her fingers through his fair, wavy 
hair, in a wistful, tender silence. 
“J have been waiting to tell you, Ernest—” 
“ What?” he asked, harshly. 
She humbled her look and voice to him, as she 
never haito another. She besought him, mutely, 
with her eyes, and submitted herself to him, unre- 
servedly, abdicating all her rule. j 
“About George Hartley, Ernest,” she said, trying 
to steady her voice. 
He flung her hands from him, with a shrill, scorn- 
ful cry, holding her aloof an instant, gazing at her 
with horror; and then, with a moan, fell on his kneea 
before her, and clasped her waist tight with his 
arms. 
Marian Leslie’s nerve forsook her for a moment, 
and she shook like a leaf, and wished from her soul 
that she had never laid eyes on Ernest Wylie. But 
her pride came back. ‘She might do as she liked 
with herself, at least,” she said, icily, wrenching her- 
self from his arms. 
** You like George Hartley?” 
He passed his slender fingera about his throat, left 
bare by his artist’s blouse. 
“So well,” he said, “that we cannot both live and 
love vou.” 
The woman he was talking to, was not to be moved 
by words like these. She said, with a little sneering 
laugh: 
“You ave jealous—eh?” 
His wide, violet-colored eyes flashed. 
‘t Yos—l am jealous, Marian Leslie; for you belong 
to me, body and soul, and no man shall come between 
us.” . 
“ You are talking absurdly,” she answered, forcing 
a laugh. 
“What!” he said, his hot breath crossing her 











searf. “This marriage is utterly ridiculous,” she 


nity, his handsome face flashing back its self-reliance 


face. 


cheek; “have you not been mine for years? Have 
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you not admitted that it is revealed we were created 
for one another—that our lives, apart, would be 
dreary, monotonous, fruitless themes, incapable of 
concord?” 
Miss Leslie’s nerves shook. She had not been ig- 
adulation 
of her beauty had merged into a sort of courtship; 
that his romantic talk—half love, half art—had tan- 
gled in her a thousand consents; she had not been 
ignorant that his persuasive, worshipful wooing had 
involved something; but she had been wholly igno- 
rant, until that moment, that it involved her own 
heart. A choking, hysterical fullness swelled her 
throat; her blood stagnated; her fingers tingled. 
‘* You are talking poetry, Ernest,’’ she said, with 
an effort. ‘* Let us come down to prose, andask what 
our lives would be together.” And, as though the 
outline of the suggestion even shocked back her for- 
titude, she added, with entire composure, “ What, 
Ernest, but privation and poverty? Are these 
pleasant?” 
He stared at her, dreamily, wondering if he under- 
stood her. 
“And yet you love me, Marian Leslie!” he said, 
slowly, as if to re-assure himself. 
The blood crimsoned her face, and faded. He might 
extort a confession from herself to her own heart, but 
nothing further. She thought of the man who was 
to be her master, and contrasted him with the man 
who was glad to be her slave. She thought of the 
ties which bound her to the one and to the other. 
She pressed her hot hands to her forehead, and heard 
her heart say, ‘‘ Give me my choice.” 
The artist read her face, and seized upon its 
uncertainty. 
“You are mine, Marian!” he cried, with passion. 
She looked up, giddily. Her eyes rested by chance 
on the easel. That was all she knew. The price of 
that picture—all he had. It would not do. She could 
not sacrifice herself. 
‘No, Iam not yours. In the spring, I am to marry 
George Hartley,” she said, quite calmly. 
He seemed to understand her calculations, and to 
loathe them. 
* So,” he said, “I am a fool.” 
 Good-night, Ernest. We will forget this talk.” 
She was severe in her shallow self-control. 
He pushed open the door, stood aside, and let her 
pass him. 
Marian did not sleep well thatnight. She lay toss- 
ing upon the bed, thinking of many things. Her 
past had been very pleasant. Without wealth, Mr. 
Leslie had lived with comtort, and even elegance, and 
his daughter had grown up to unlimited authority in 
their house. Besides the material pleasures she had 
enjoyed, she had had the consciousness of her beauty 
and her power, and very delightfui dreams of attain- 
ed ambition founded upon them; and she had had 
admiration from the world, and adoration from Ernest 
Wylie; and she was so accustomed to all these things, 
that it gave her quite a shock to think of relinquish- 
ing any. It had been especially disagreeable to ad- 
mit another mistress to the house—to give up the 
control and direction of its management; and it was 
worse still to acknowledge the necessity of sundering 
the relation in which she had lived with Ernest. She 
had hardty considered heretofore that her engage- 
ment to Hartley was going to occasion any change 
between her and her cousin; but it was quite palpa- 
ble to her now, that, even if she could soothe him 
back into his former feelings towards her, it would 
not be best—that is, it would be in a manner im- 
proper. On the whole, she seemed to have very little 
cause for self-gratulation, unless it was in her ap- 
proaching marriage. As the wife of George Hartley, 
she would have full scope to use her talents; and such 
an opportunity was worth, she said to herself, a cer- 
tain price. * 
And at this juncture, she made an effort to go to 
sleep; but the more determinedly she tried, the more 
fully awake she found herself. Her mouth was 
parched, and her head aching. The truth is, she was 
seldom accustomed to such ungracious excitement as 
she had passed through that evening. Ordinarily, 
matters turned out more to her mind. In this mood, 
she admitted that since she had accepted Hartley, he 
had been very overbearing—in fact, had not appear- 
ed half so much of a hero as in days when she was 
bringing the whole battery of her charms to bear 
against his so-called unassailable heart; and, the 
drawbridges of admission being once raised, whole 
floods of protest poured in. She admitted that her 
heart shrank every night from her lover’s parting 
kiss; and as an effect, she recalled the delicious sense 
which had stirred within her, when, at some rare 
times, Ernest’s lips had met hers. 
“ Poor Ernest!” 
Miss Leslie hesitated and sighed, and turned about, 
and wished she could go to sleep. 
By-and-by, the ruddy winter dawn broke, and 
and fuund her very languid and pale. She made her 
toilet thoughtfully, ate an insignificant breakfast, 
and recollected that she had left her scarf in the stu- 
dio. It was absolutely necessary to seek this scarf at 
once. It had been her mother’s, and if Ernest should 
upset his oils over it, or anything should happen, why, 
it could never be replaced. 
With this conviction, she retraced the route she 
had taken the previous night, and tapped at the 
artist’s door. 
There was no response. Miss Lealie’s heart 
beat quite audibly. He would not let her in,‘or he 
was ill. She so far forgot herself as to try the door. 
It opened readily; the gas was still burning, and the 
shutters closed. The scarf, the picture, and Ernest, 


Ill. 


In her smooth fashion, the new Mrs. Leslie liked 
excitement, morning-visits, shoppings and receptions. 
She was very peculiar; people began by overlooking, 
and ended by courting her, She half sapplanted 
Marian herself. Even Hartley could console himself 
for his lady-love’s absence by a'chat with her, on 
occasions. 

“T am sure, Marian, she’s a very congenial person,” 
he remarked, after one of these interviews. 

“She reminds me of a sensitized plate, fust ready 
for an impression,” said Miss Leslie, spitefully. 

“At any rate, she is good-natured,” said Hartley, 
with an injured air. 

“O, certainly. The plate I was speaking of looks 
innocent enough; but, for all that, one remembers 
the processes,” 

“ Well, I must say, I sometimes like to be agreed 
with.” 

“T don’t. When people put on my colors, I call 
them chameleon-skinned.” 

Miss Leslie, on the whole, was spiteful towards her 
step-mother. She was in a bad humor, for that mat- 
ter, with most of folks, that winter; but she was 
mors brilliant, and reckless, and fascinating than 
ever. And the young fellows told George Hartley 
that he would be a lucky dog, with such a magnifi- 
cent creature for a wife; and Hartley believed it con- 
scientiously; but for all that, it was indisputably a 
relief to have the parlors crowded, as they were, with 
company every night, and Marian so occupied that 
he could retreat, unmissed, to the corner where Mrs. 
Leslie had her drop-light and fancy-work, and her 
mild, limpid smile of welcome, and her slow, concilia- 
tive talk, and her husband. Mr. Leslie was rather a 
quiet man, usually; that winter, he was unusually 
grave and reticent. People said that he was break- 
ing, as men of fifty or thereabouts do sometimes sud- 
denly. Anyhow, he was depressed, and looked anx- 
ious. Marian saw it, but she stood it out, and said: 
“If he wants humoring, let him go to his wife.” 
One stormy night in March, she had driven Hartley 
from Dan to Beersheba, for tickets for a benefit, 
which he had omitted to secure, and when he was 
finally successful, she decided not to go. Hartley was 
incensed. 

“ Mrs. Leslie,” he said, ‘I feel as if I wanted some 
recompense for my efforts; wont you take pity on 
me, and accompany me? for I intend to go,” with a 
look at Marian like a lance, which broke, however, 
gainst her implacability. 

Mrs. Leslie glanced at her husband. 

“Certainly, Helen. Iam very glad you have an 
opportunity. I should have taken you myself, if I’d 
not felt half sick to-night.” 

When Mr. Leslie and his daughter were left alone, 
by a tacit consent each took up a book, and they read 
in silence for an hour. Mr. Leslie was the first to 
break the restraint. Some trembling sense of old- 
time tenderness seemed stirring within his heart; but 
he looked a good while into Marian’s relentless face, 
before he could make up his mind to express it. 
Finally, he said, in an abrupt, even embarrassed tone; 
“You have never spoken to me, daughter, in re- 
gard to my marriage, nor told me what you think of 
my wife.” 
She raised her eyebrows musingly, and laid her 
book im her lap, inserting a finger to keep the place. 
She is not a bad woman, I suppose, sir,” she an- 
swered, in a deliberate way. 
“Not bad!” repeated Mr. Leslie. “You use 
strange terms, Marian.” 
“They are about the only inoffensive terms I can 
use, in reference to her, sir,”’ replied Miss Leslie, con- 
clusively; and she lifted her book. 
* You and she do not agree, then?” persisted the 
father, uneasily. 
An expression of scorn sharpened Marian’s features. 
“We are rather antagonistic, I believe,” she said. 
“Yet she has, perhaps, as good qualities as your 
own, daughter. You should make some allowances.” 
She raised her eyes innocently to her father’s face, 
and asked, quite simply: 
** Does she make you happy, sir?” 
Mr. Leslie shifted his position, nervously. 
~“*T have a good many things to worry me,” he 
equivocated. 
* T suppose so,” answered his daughter, briefly. 
“‘T have never been worth much, you know,” he 
pursued, “and I have lived rather extravagantly. 
My business is embarrassed, Marian.” He jerked 
out the words with an effort. 
She tried not to betray that she shivered, and there 
was a short pause. 
** You will be married soon?” remarked Mr. Leslie, 
interrogatively. 
**T don’t know, indeed,” she said, with indifference. 
“You are in an uncertain mood, to-night,” he re- 
torted, with irritation. 
She reflected a moment, and straightened herself, 
as if to shake off her abstraction. Then she laid her 
book on the table, nerving herself, in a resolute 
way. 
“On the contrary,” she answered, raising her voice 
a trifle, ‘I never was in a more positive mood in my 





of defiance. “And if you really want the opinions 
you have asked, you shall have them. As to what I 
think of your wife, she is as treacherous as malaria. 


jungles; but it must be a man whose emotions are 


Leslie.’ 





were gone! 








life.’ She paused, and her face flushed with a sort | ison was not wholly a misapplication. Being done 


Some men might live with her—some men live in | her woman’s heart. 


shallow, whose <clfishness is his tonic, who quaffs ex- | of the day before. As she was leaving, he begged her 
istence cavtiously; a man, in short,” she said, with | pardon. He had been requested to convey to her a 
an abrupt laugh, “like George Hartley, not Reuben | letter. 


annoyed tone. ‘‘Do you carry your analogy so 
far as to think Mrs. Leslie is killing me?” 

“Yes sir; that is what I meant,” answered Marian, 
calmly. 

* In that case,” continued Mr. Leslie, in a mocking 
tone, “it would be quite a relief to me to see you 
provided for by marriage with George Hartley, for I 
shall leave you nothing.” 

As he spoke, Marian heard the voices of Hartley 
and Mrs. Leslie, as they came up from the gate. A 
thought, like a shooting pain, went through her 
heart. Her face softened. She went over to her 
father, threw her arms around his neck, and kissed 
his cheek. 

“ Forgive me, papa,” she half sobbed. “1 am not 
very happy.” 

Mr. Leslie held his daughter to his heart. 

“T know it, my darling,” he said, soothingly. “ Tell 
me, Marian, is there—” 

“Hush!” she said, raising herself. ‘They are 
come.” 





With all due allowances for coincidence, it is cer- 
tainly peculiar that Mr. Leslie should have died that 
night, of well-authenticated heart-disease. 


Hartley: 
“Now that our marriage must be postponed, it 
would appear better for you to come less often.” 
“Your wishes are my law, Marian,” Mr. Hartley 
replied, as in duty bound. 
Miss Leslie experienced a certain relief in this ar- 
rangement. It gave her fermenting thoughts time 
to settle. She grieved passionately for her father. 
She reproached and punished herself for her conduct 
to him. His widow’s presence jarred her; so did 
that of Hartley. She wanted to be alone, to plunge 
her energies into her retribution. She said to Hart- 
ley, ‘‘ Now that our marriage must be postponed,” 
because she disdained to compromise with her father’s 
legacy of poverty; as if to refuse it, reproached him. 
One hot, dusty August afternoon, she came home 
from a visit to her lawyer, tired and depressed, and 
threw herself upon a couch in the parlor, which was 
dark and cool, for a few minutes’ rest. It was hard 
to think what they were coming to—the house to be 
sold—even her mother’s room desecrated. And she 
was very ignorant of actual poverty. 
All at once, she heard voices; and, her eyes getting 
accustomed to the dim light, saw through the jalousie 
upon the veranda, Mrs. Leslie, in a white wrapper, 
with effective trimmings of lustreless black lutestring, 
conversing to George Hartley. 
“It is odd, Mrs. Leslie, how people impress us. 
You, now, always make me feel quiet, if Iam dis- 
turbed, and stimulate me if I am stupid.” 
“Stupid? O Mr. Hartley!” 
“‘ Why don’t you call me George, as Marian does? 
You know it is all in the family. I should like to 
have you.” 
“Oo! I~” 
“You will not? Why?” 
0, I don’t know. She might not like it.” 
“Marian? Pshaw! What do you care, or I 
either, for that matter, for such a trifle as that?” 
“ That is very naughty talk, Mr. Hartley. 
“T declare, Mrs. Leslie, Marian’s temper is like 
thumbscrews.” 
“Fie! How satirical you are!” 
‘Well, then, I make you appear more amiable by 
contrast, and you shouldn’t complain.” 
Miss Leslie got up and left the room. She said to 
herself, bitterly, that it was just about what she ex- 
pected and deserved; and yet she was so unphilo- 
sophical as to take the realization of her expectations 
very hard, and to go to bed in hysterics. The next 
day, she sought Hartley. 
“ George,” she said, civilly, “you once remarked 
that my will was law to you; so, I suppose, I need 
only say that I wish our engagement broken, to have 
it so?” 
The young man was rather staggered. He had 
grown accustomed to the idea of an engagement with 
Miss Leslie. Her style suited him absolutely; but 
then— 
“‘Marian, you confound me! Of what do you 
complain?” 
“OF nothing! I simply make a request. I am 
sick and busy. Pray don’t tease me for cxplanations.” 
id But—” 
“ Hartley, you distract me! If you wish a reason, 
why, then, I detest you! Will that answer?” 
. You are candor itself, Miss Leslie. I shall not 
certainly insist on any further explanation.” 
* Pray do not. Good-evening! I presume we shall 
sometimes see you?” 
“ Well, Heaven defend me from these high-pressure 
women!” muttered Hartley, descending the stairs, 
and kissing his hand to Mrs. Leslie, from the side- 
walk. 
The following morning, Marian Leslie prepared for 
another visit to her lawyer. 
“ What to do,” must be a weary question, when a 
woman asks it in loneliness and poverty, and Marian 
was lonely and poor, But George Hartley’s compar- 


with him, she applied her thumb-screws to her fate, 
looking at it steadily, and taking no notice of the 
little, pitiful plea for love and aid which sobbed in 


The lawyer could only confirm the worst suspicions 


She tore it open. There was a check, which more 





“You are explicit,” said Mr. Leslie, in a half | than paid the mortgage upon the house, and a piece 


A while after the funeral, Marian said to George | Plea- 


of paper, with “The price of a picture. To its in- 
spiration,’’ penned thereon. 

Miss Leslie leaned upon the dusty deal-table, and 
cried till the tears splashed detrimentally upon her 
new crape veil. 

“It was very dearand kind of him,” she said ; “ but 
she could never take it—never!” and, looking about 
for a pen with which to writeas much, she found the 
lawyer gone, and in his place the sad and hopeful 
face of Ernest Wylie. 

“Can ‘ the inspiration’ be had fora price, Marian?” 
he said, deprecating her intention. 

*“‘No! Nora price for the inspiration, if it were 
such,” she answered, boldly, beginning to write. 

“ Marian |” 

She obeyed him—as he of all the world had power 
to make her—looking up. 

“There have been changes with you?” 

“ Yes,” relentlessly. 

“And with me. The price of a picture made my 
fortune—” 

“ Stop!” Ee 

He approached her more humbly than he had that 
night. 

“T have come back to you, with my love and my 


“O Ernest!’ She stretched out her hands to him. 
*T cannot!” 

He drew her up towards him, with tender, passion- 
ate protection. 

“* We will both yield. 1 will take back the price, if 
you will give me the inspiration.” 

“IT can no longer inspire you. I am not what I 
was.” 

‘No, darling; but infinitely higher and better than 
ever.” 

She compromised, and listened. It was very sweet, 
after all, to yield—to abandon her assumption, and 
lean upon his strength. 

“T half believe in the doctrine of correspondence, 
Ernest,” she said, at last, smiling through her tears. 
“And I wholly in those of conquests, Marian.” 
“After this—” 

And they went away, arm-in-arm, together. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Wylie, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hartley, are pretty fair friends in their later 
life years. 

“Why need we quarrel,” Marian says, “when 
we’ve each got what suits us?” 


@ur Curious Department. 
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Inexhaustible Ivory. 

New Siberia and the Isle of Lakon are, for the most 
part, only an agglomeration of sand, ice, and ele- 
phants’ teeth. At every tempest, the sea casts ashore 
fresh heaps of mammoths’ tusks, and the inhabitants 
are able to drive a profitable trade in the fossil ivory 
thrown up by the waves. During summer, innu- 
merable fishermen’s barks direct their course to 
this isle of bones; and in winter immense caravans 
take the same route, all the convoys drawn by dogs, 
returning charged with the tusks of the mammoth, 
weighing each from 150 to 200 pounds. The fossil 
ivory thus obtained from the frozen north, is import- 
ed into China and Europe, where it is employed for 
the same purposes as ordinary ivory, which is fur- 
nished, as we know, by the elephant and hippopota- 
mus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones has served 
asa quarry of this valuable material for export to 
China for five hundred years; and it has been ex- 
ported to Europe for up is of one hundred years. 
But the supply from these strange mines remains 
undiminished. What a number of accumulated 
generations does not this profusion of bones and 
tusks imply! 














A wonderful Aquarium. 

A wonderful aquarium is being formed at Boulogne. 
The extreme altitude of the rocks will be about 
seventy feet above the level of the plateau, and the 
caverns underneath will have at least twelve feet to 
fourteen feet headway, wherein will be a series of 
reservoirs, into which sun and air are admitted 
through admirably-conceived fissures, and in which 

peci of fish, moll » crust. , etc., the pro- 
duce of the Channel and the Mediterranean, will be 
found. 


Phosphorus. 

.. White phosphorus is neither a hydrate nor an allo- 
tropic state of ordinary phosphorus, and it does not 
result from a sort of devitrification of transparent 
phosphorus; but it is, in fact, merely ordinary phos- 
phorus irregularly corroded on the surface by the 
action of air dissolved in the water, a slow combus- 
tion, which is accelerated by the action of light, and 
which ceases as soon as the water holds nomore oxy- 
gen in solution. 


Strength of Timber. 

The resistance of timber to crushing while green, 
is about one-half its resistance atter having been dried. 
The resistance of teak to crushing is 12,000 Ibs. per 
square inch; of oak and elm, 10,000; of fir and pine, 
5400 to 6200; and of dry ash (along the grain), 9000. 

. 











Intermittent Fevers and Drainage. 

Doctor Gallard stated, in a paper to the French 
Academy, that in many districts where intermittent 
fevers had prevailed from time immemorial, the 
drainage effected by railway works removed these 





disorders. 
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VOGEL-LIED. 


Sing, birdie; mount and sing 
With joyous carolling, 


Sing, sing, how in the east 
~ The sun has left his rest, 
_ And how each cloudlet blushes in the loving gaze of 
morning. 


Sing, birdie; sing thy song, 
With a clear note and strong, 
and virtue, and the nobleness of 
toil,— 
How, still his way pursuing, 
The sun his work is doing, 
And still soars ever sky wards beyond the world's turmoil. 


Sing, birdie, calm and slow, 
With a cadence soft and low; 
Sing how, its duties done, the day is hastening to the 
close,— 
How, when this life shall cease, 
True steadfast work earns peace, 
And none but those who labor know the value of repose. 


Sing, birdie, sing thy best: 
The sun has sunk to rest, 
But only sleeps to rise again on brighter worlds than 
ours; 
But still, where’er he shine, 
Work only is divine, 
And none but those who feel life’s thorns enjoy life's 
rosy flowers. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BACHELOR UNCLE. 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


ROBERT BREWER was a farmer, about forty years 
of age, lfving in Maine. He was a social, genial man, 
and withal something of a wag. Everybody liked 
him, and, as he was unmarried and pretty well to do 
in the world, he had no difficulty in winning abundant 
smiles and nods from all the maidens of his acquaint- 
ance. He had arrived probably at the age of discretion, 
which I think ought to commence as early as at forty, 
and tempting indeed must have been the bait which 
would have induced him to spring any one of the 
delicate traps that were set for him. Oldish girls, 
judging of his feelings by their own, and assuming, 
therefore, that the increase of years had weakened 
his defences, assailed him with greater desperation 
than at an earlier period they would have dared to 
use. Miss Nanny Millet always had some difficulty 
with the harness of her horse, as her country equi- 
page came opposite Robert’s house; and Miss Nancy 
Redleaf upset a bushel of her father’s apples that she 
was conveying to market in a wagon, so close to the 
old bachelor’s premises that a score or two of them 
ran under his gate. But it so happened that Robert 
was absent—‘done gone to de willage,” as was re- 
marked by the little contraband, one of the first fruits 
of our late war, whom Mr. Brewer had taken from 
charity, and who now volunteered to assist the dis- 
comfited maiden in repairing the effects of her un- 
availing “ strategy.” 

So many similar accidents happened in front of 
Robert’s premises, that the portal of entrance to his 
door-yard might have been appropriately termed the 
“ Gate of Tears.” The confederated sisters of the 
“Sewing Circle” were not the least assiduous of his 
persecutors—a most memorable visit by a committee 
of them being made upon an occasion of soliciting 
funds for some little Hottentot children who wished 
to procure tickets in the great Havana lottery, and 
had no money to buy them with. The ladies who 
called upon this business, to use Robert’s expression, 
“looked pretty solemn.” The homeliest one of the 
whole number managed to sprain her ankle in going 
off the doorstep, thus winning a complete victory 
over her less withered associates—for Robert was 
obliged to convey her home and assist her out of the 
carriage, wishing all the time that the sprained ankle 
was somebody’s else; just as though the somebody 
else would have thanked him for such a wish! 

There was, however, one young lady of his ac- 
quaintance who appeared to have forgotten that the 

ion of woman in this world is to marry a house.- 
was Isabella Otterson, the pretty schoolma’am— 
a maiden of twenty—whose entire appearance re- 
minded one of a morning in early summer, when 


under the window. She never sprained her ankle, 
never upset a basket of apples under Robert’: te; 
never wanted to buy lottery tickets for the good little 
Hottentots. Robert wished that she would hire a 
horse, and its harness would break right in front of 
his house, or that she would come with a subscrip- 
tion paper about getting the world a new North Pole. 
But no such event occurred. He wondered why 
things were so ordered—why unsalable goods were 
so constantly forced upon the market, while the pos- 
sessor of youth, beauty and wit seemed resolved upon 
keeping such valuable things for her own use. 
Isabella could respond to Robert’s “ good-morning ” 
without regarding his simple salutation as a declara- 
tion of love, which was more than could be said of 
any other of his unmarried female acquaintances. 
Some of the oldish maidens professed indignation at 
the frivolity of her manners, but,in reality, they were 
angry with her because she was young, and had not 
yet arrived at the age of “tracts” and little 
Hottentots. 
The pretty school-teacher kept upa constant fire 
of correspondence with her cousin, Jessie Avril, who 
lived in a village in Pennsylvania. No cannon were 


ing her cousin upon the old bachelor question, and 
Isabella, with more reason, assailing her relative 
upon matters wherein the latter could not help 
pleading guilty ;—the indictment reading something 
about my young printer friend, Charles Burnett, who 
worked with me in the little country office at Marys- 
ville. I had upon entering the office greatly fancied 
Charles Burnett, and upon learning that he was 
nephew to my old friend Robert Brewer, it seemed 
to me almost as if I had known him from childhood, 
Neither of us had seen Jessie Avril till in company 
with others she visited the office from motives of cu- 
riosity. Whether, like the good oid heroine of a 
well-known anecdote, she came to get a Bible printed 
while she should sit and wait for it, I never knew— 
for her visit was too abruptly terminated to admit of 
her entering upon details. 

First she confused Charles, who was bashful, by 
peeping over his shoulder just as he was setting (this 
was the Bull Run year) something about the rebels, 
and his line read much in this manner: 

*“Sjonewyrlt eunctjon anp geaureZard are with 
Jessie Davys.” Next he forgot what he was setting, 
and no man could have translated his work. 

Then to his horror the young lady wished to read 
the line just set—it was so interesting to see how 
easily printers did these things! But Charles retain- 
ed sufficient presence of mind to “pi his matter” 
while pretending to ‘justify,’ and was thus spared 
the mortification of exhibiting his “‘stickful.” Jessie 
then went over to examine the press, expressing a 
desire for some cards. As Charles was the job printer 
of the office, the execution of the work devolved on 
him. Jessie was closely watching him, and his con- 
fusion increased.apace. In locking up the small form 
he pounded his fingers. Then, as he lifted it, a “J” 
dropped out, and next an “A.” But he got it fixed 
at last, and Jessie eagerly snatched the first card. 
It read thus—“ posse April.” 

What a beautiful sunset glow worked over her 
sweet face. ‘“O dear, Mr. Printer, you have made a 
mistake!” cried the silvery voice; and back the 


into a declaration of love, and tell the neighbors how 
badly that old Robert Brewer wanted her! 

Isabeila never thought of such a thing. She loved 
to converse with a man who had feeling, information 
and common sense, and who, if any of her relatives 
had ever stolen a sheep (which happily was not the 
case), would not have deemed it his Christian duty to 
remind her of it. ; 

Of course, Miss Primrose, who had chased Robert 
for the last twenty years, trying to head him off at 
every gap where he might be expected to escape from 
the area of bachelorhood, hoping to see him come 
plump into her trap at the first leap, thought the 
schoolmistress a good deal too forward; and Mr. 
Young America Popinjay, who had been over to Eu- 
rope, wondered within himself how she could always 
speak so respectfully of that know nothing old bache- 
lor—never dreaming that the latter in one evening 
in his quiet home often treasured up more knowledge 
of the world, of man and nature, than such people as 
he, Mr. Popinjay, can obtain in a whole life time of 
travel, for a barrel of small beer sent around the 
world, will be small beer when it comes back. 

Mr. Popinjay sometimes wrote verses to Isabella, 
over the signature of “ Y. A. P.” But Robert Brewer 
never committed any such folly. He loved poetry 
too well to profane it by any attempt of his own. His 
admiration for the really famous was so great that he 
was satisfied to leave the perfurmance of things above 
his capacity to those who know how to do them. 
However, it sometimes happens that ladies accept 
attentions not particularly agreeable to them, and 
thus it was that Isabella on several occasions allowed 
the simpering dandy to escort her to and from the 
school-house. Robegt felt angry with himself for be- 
ing disturbed at this; it was none of his business, he 
knew; yet to think that Isabella should throw herself 
away upon this despicable fop, to whom all the beauty 
of her mind must forever remain a fountain hidden. 
Fate, however, is sometimes working for us while we 
sleep. A ludicrous incident shuffled four aces and a 
king right into Robert’s hand. 





pretty creature stepped towards the “imposi 
stone” where a “‘ galley” of my friend’s “ matter” 
stood with its end placed carelessly near the edge of 
the marble. Round it whirled as it caught the sleeve 
of Jessie’s dress, and down it went upon the floor— 
five thousand ems of minion all in pi! Nobody could 
tell ** Deaths and Marriages ” from the “ Oil Market.” 
A moment more and Jessie was in the street, having 
gone three stairs at a bound. 

Such was our introduction to Jessie Avril. Charles 
was glad she had pied his minion, for, after all his 
own blunders, it was a relief to find that Jessie could 
blunder, too, though at his expense. 

This incident spoiled Charles Burnett for a printer. 
He was all the time thinking of Jessie Avril, and 
when Friday afternoon came the “devil” had a 
cleaner proof than he. He had abstractedly used every 
“J” in his upper case, and as to the lower case “ v,” 
he had grown perfectly reckless in his appropriation 
of that three-cornered consonant, because hé had 
fallen in love with its pretty appearance in the name 
of Avril. Heand Jessie, however, somehow found 
each other again, in spite of the galley of minion. I 
always knew when he had spent a perfectly satisfac- 
tory evening, for there was not a better compositor in 
the State than Charles would then prove himself. 
But when things had not gone smoothly I didn’t 
desire the task of correcting his ‘‘ matter.”” Most of 
the time, however, I had no one to help me but the 
“ devil;” for Jessie was somewhat of a coquette, and 
@ man cannot set type to advantage, while his soul is 
alternately in paradise and purgatory; so I was glad 
when a formal declaration was answered to the satis- 
faction of my friend—Jessie requiring only three 
weeks to prepare her “ ¢rousseau.” Tom, her broth- 
er, didn’t see why having a beau should make her 
“talk Datch!” 

Of course, Uncle Robert was duly advised by his 
nephew of the state of affairs, and also of the latter’s 
determination to abandon the composing-stick, for 
pioneer life and love in a log-house. What a farmer 
he would become with Jessie to encourage him—to 
watch his going forth at morn, and welcome his step 
at eve. He had something to say about his ‘‘ own 
vine and fig tree,” but Uncle Robert, in reply, told 
him that figs do not growin Iowa. The well-to-do 
uncle, however, sent his nephew five hundred dol- 
lars, as a wedding present. The offering was grate- 
fully received by the prospective agriculturist, and 
in due time Charles and Jessie set out for their 
Western home, that was to be, leaving me in the lit- 
tle office at Marysville, vainly wishing that the blind 
god would send somebody to capsize one of my gal- 
leys, also—tor Jessie did look so temptingly pretty as 
she went away! 

Isabella Otterson received an affectionate letter 
from her cousin, written on the eve of the latter’s 
departure, and Robert Brewer an enthusiastic epistle 
from his nephew. Things went on with Robert 
pretty much as they had done, only that the long 
night of his bachelor feeling began to show Pome 
streaks of morning, as Isabella Otterson, day after 
day, went tripping along the flowery way to the little 
white school-house. For once he wished that he was 
younger; but Isabella did not wish any such thing. 
She saw in him a man infinitely superior to any of 
the youthful admirers who everywhere haunted her 
steps. It was a relief to find one man with whom 
she could converse with no fear of having him con- 
strue her freedom into partiality for himself; while 
Robert, on the other hand, having in view his old ex- 
perience with the “Sewing Circle” and the “ Moral 
Reform Society,” was surprised to find that Isabella 





used, but the small arms did wonders—Jessie attack- 


The bachelor farmer had lately purchased a red 
and white bull, whose playfulness, but for the name, 
might as well have been pugnacity. He would roar 
at you till your hair stood on end. After school 
hours Isabella would sometimes make excursions 
about the fields, and on one such occasion was unex- 
pectedly joined by Mr. Popinjay. They happened to 
cross Brewer’s large pasture, admiring this thing and 
that, and picking wild roses here and there. Popin- 
jay was discoursing of the rebellion and the duty of 
“loyal citizens”—thought he should accept a com- 
mission in the Home Guard—expected hot work at 
our very doors—was ready for it—thought Bull Run 
was lost through cowardice—would not turn his back 
upon a legion of slave-holders—wished he had been 
at Bull Run. (He was nearer to it than he imagined!) 

A strange kind of lowing, like the noise made by a 
man with the phthisic, saluted their ears. It soon 
grew to an undulating bellow, and the spotted bull 
made his appearance from behind a clump of alders, 
in a manner highly belligerent. Mr. Popinjay at 
once “ recognized ” him as a ‘‘ war power.” 

“O dear, Miss Otterson,” cried the exquisite! 
“what shall we do now? That cow will chase peo- 
ple. We must run like men!” And without asking 
what was to become of Isabella, away he went, run- 
ning as only a pretty, gaunt-limbed man, with a suf- 
ficient motive, can run. The bull, encouraged by the 
panic of his routed enemy, gave chase. Popinjay, 
however, seemed possessed of wings, and would cer- 
tainly have escaped, had he not tumbled head first 
into a goose pond, just as his hat, as if giving up the 
race upon its own part, went soaring back to meet 
the bull in the face. The fallen hero instantly re- 
covered the perpendicular, and continued his flight 
with great streams of muddy water raining from the 
eaves of his hatless head. But to reach the fence was 
now impossible. The short horns were close in his 
rear, but an old hollow tree-trunk about six feet high 
stood directly in his course. He made for this with 
all the energy of terror, and frantically attempted to 
“shin” to the top; but the rear-most section of his 
pants, now hanging wet and heavy, offered a tempt- 
ing target to the horns of his adversary. He had not 
time to execute the “splendid strategic movement ” 
which would have placed him out of danger, when 
his enemy witha yelling sort of roar (a signal to 
charge bayonets) dashed upon his rear column. The 
horns caught his trousers, his heels flew higher than 
his head, and down he went, wrong end uppermost, 
into the hollow trunk, with about half a yard of his 
-legs sticking out like the ends of a pair of spectacles 
from their case! Then the bull turned around with 
a half comic and wholly satisfied air, as if defying 
anybody to better that job. 

Just then Robert Brewer came running to the as- 
sistance of Isabella, 

“Dear me, Mr. Brewer!” she exclaimed, with a 
queer mingling of archness and terror, ‘ the bull has 
put my beau into that tree, and I don’t know how I 
shall get himagain. You can see him sticking out!” 

‘Help! O murder,” cried Popinjay! “ get me out, 
Miss Otterson; my brains are all running into my 
head !”? 

“That wont hurt him,” said Robert; nevertheless, 
the old bachelor proceeded to drive away the animal, 
and then went with Isabella to the hollow trunk. 

They conversed with Mr. Popinjay relative to his 
position and prospects; but his voice, away down in 
the cavity, sounded like that of a man in the bowels 
of Bunker Hill Monument. How he was to be got- 
ten out wasa question; but Sambo,the little darkey, 
who now came running to the spot, solved that 





did not translate his “‘ Good-morning, Miss Otterson,” 


problem. 


“ Lord sabe us, Massa Brewer! dat’s easy ’nuff; I 
hab got out more’n seben hundred coons from de 
holler trees way down in ole Wirginny. I done goes 
for de axe. You needn’t watch him; he can’t leabe 
his hole till! de tree comes down.” 

Isabella laughed, and Robert wanted to lie down 
and roll, but a sense of decorum restrained him. The 
axe was soon furthcoming, and Sambo applied it with 
sturdy blows to the tree trunk. 

* Don’t do that! for Heaven's sake, don’t!” cried 
the encased lover; ‘‘ you’ll cut off my head!’’ 

“‘Nebber you mind,” said Sambo, plying his axe; 
“if I done go cut you in two, we'll sabe boff parts ob 
de body and put dem togedder when de tree comes 
down, Nebber you mind, Massa Popinjay.” 

Down came the tree, and backing out came Mr. 
Popinjay, like an auger from an artesian well. First 
his knees were discoverable, then that part of his 
pants where the bull’s horns had male ravages, and, 
finally, his little apple-like head. He looked wildly 
around for his hat and the bull. The two objects of 


head covering t+ attempt its remouni, as the bull had 
the advantage of present p ipitately 
fled homeward, leaving Robert to escort Miss Otter- 
son whithersvever she would go. 

This adventure destroyed any formal barrier that 
might have existed between the bachelor farmer and 
the pretty maiden. Henceforth even the sisters of 
the “Sewing Circle” abandoned the field as hope- 
less, and stood afar off, predicting no good, I can tell 
you. But what cared Robert? what cared Isabella? 
Neither of them iived for the unworthy motive of 
pleasing those who were not worth pleasing. 

In the meantime, Charles and Jessie Burnett, who 
had fancied happiness couldn’t get out of a strong log- 
house, had not been entirely successful in confining 
her to theirs. Charles had erected several log build- 
ings, which, though, of course, comparatively cheap- 
ly made, had cost some money. He had bought three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, for four hundred 
dollars—cheap enough, truly. But then two or three 
thousand dollars were required to fence it,a thousand 
to furnish it with farming apparatus and stock it with 
cattle; while two thousand besides must be forth- 
coming before he could have a frame house and good 
furniture. In six or seven years the orchard he had 
hoped for would commence bearing, if he could but 
find money at present for the purchase of trees. But 
he must have something to live on the first year, and 
could therefore expend little for the future. He had 
planted five acres of corn, of which the gopher (a lit- 





cost of plowing his wheat fields (for he had no team 
of his own), and getting the produce to market, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, was ninety dollars—value of 
wheat when delivered eighty-seven dollars. A cow 
which he had bought had died * the horn-ail. He 
had gotten together a id tof hay, 
which he could not sell, because his neighbors had 
enough of their own;—but a prairie fire put an end 
to whatever perplexity he experienced on this ac- 
count—burning stacks, barn and all; while the little 
pig, that Jessie had taken pleasure in feeding, was 
killed by the falling of a half-consumed log. 

The expense of living through the season had been 
considerable, and by November all his money had 
been worked up one way and another. His trunk, 
containing all his clothes save what he had on, was 





articles he wore had been spoiled by the rough work 
of the farm. Even the pretty, spotted cat, which 
Jessie had brought all the way from Pennsylvania, 
forsook the household, in December, under circum- 
t: worth r ling. 





one by sewing together a couple of cotton sheets, and 
staffing the garment with wheat straw; but no color- 


and selling it fgg eighty-seven; so the young farmer 
was obliged to ept his rather oddly-cut wrapper 
(for Jessie was no tailoress), in all its original purity. 


this outrageous attire, he was, indeed, a pitiful look- 
ing object; and it was then that they lost their cat. 
She started out from the chimney corner, sticking her 
claws into the floor and gazing at her ghostly master 


room and ran up a bed post; then, as Charles peered 
in to see what had become of her she plunged for a 
window, upsctting two chairs. 
around, she went through the fire and up the chim- 
ney, scratching down great pieces of soot. Out of the 
chimney top che went, and was seen no more at that 
time. 

Jessie cried and laughed at once. 
Tom, who, for the fun of the thing, had accompanied 
them from Pennsylvania, stood on his head and cut 
all manner of capers about the room, in his incon- 
trollable glee. Charles flung aside the unfortunate 
garment declaring that he would rather freeze out- 
right, than wear a coat which frightened a cat. Jes- 
sie wished herself at a party in Marysville; Charles 
wished himself correcting the worst “ proof” he ever 
had, or even getting up the “ Markets” at midnight 
with a tallow candle stuck in the corner of his “e 
box;” and om wished himself skating on ‘ Long 
Pond,” with a rrospect of having something to eat 
when the sport should be over. 

Jessie began to realize the fact that she had tation 
a great deal of pains to make herself miserable, Bven 





had she elegant balmorals and bonnets to whom could 


his anxiety happened to be in company, for the ani- ° 
mal had carried off the hat on one of his horns, and : 
Mr. Popinjay not caring enough about his former . 


tle animal like the squirrel) ate all butone hill. The : 





lost on the route at the time he emigrated, while the | 


Charles had been in want of an overcoat, and Jes- | 
sie, driven tov desperation, had at length made him © 


ing matter was to be had until they should grow ' 


richer than by raising wheat at a cost of ninety dollars, © 


The first and last time that Charles appeared in / 
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she show them in that abominable place?—but she 
was not likely to be troubled in that way. Charles 
came to the conclusion to which his experience di- 
rectly pointed—that if a man have abundant capital, 
and be disposed to expend it for the good of the next 
generation, it is well enough for him to settle upon a 
Western prairie, where twenty years of toil, with 
money enough besides, may create a farm such as for 
half the capital required to produce it can be bought 
ready made in New England. He began to under- 
stand that if a poor man purchase (unless under pe- 
culiarly advantageous circumstances), an unfenced 
tract of prairie, he must always remain poor, and 
that the more of such land he has the worse off he is. 
Our immigrants saw that long years must elapse ere 
the society around them would be even tolerable, but 
that they must be saluted by such expressions as 
“ right smart” and “ all-go-fired,” to the end of their 
lives—when, perhaps, some man or woman like those 
they had been so eager to flee from in the East, might 
walk over their graves. There was some consolation 
even in this thought. 

“Saturday night,” sighed Charles! “no fifty 
thousand ems to figure up—no twelve dollars and a 
ha 

“Happy man!” cried Tom, who had shrewdness 
beyond his years, “ yours is the glorious independence 
of the farmer—even if your overcoat does drive the 
cat out of the chimney-top!” 

* But how do farmers live?” asked Charles; “ how 
do the farmers of New England live?” 

Live?” replied Tom, “ why, their ancestors lived 
for them two hundred years ago! There will not be 
a Christmas dinner in Massachusetts this month 
preparations for which were not commenced on board 
the Mayflower!” 

‘But, are we to wait two hundred years for our 
Christmas dinner?” inquired Charles. ‘ Where are 
my four hundred dollars? and where are Uncle Rob- 
ert’s five hundred? If I had only bought a printing- 
office !”” 

“O, seventy years will do it, in our case,”” remark- 
ed Tom. “ We have many advantages over the May- 
flower men. So take courage—your grandchildren—” 

‘““O, hang the grandchildren! If I starve to death 
this winter, my grandchildren wont need any land. 
I'll put on my old ragged coat and try to get the cat 
back again.” 

“ Kitty! kitty! kitty!” called Jessie, looking piti- 
fully up the chimney; but there was no response. 

“T didn’t know that happiness looked like this,” 
said Tom; “ but we are often disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of people we have read of.” 

“Well, [don’t care!” exclaimed, Jessie, erying— 
“I’m going home—so there, now!” 

“Can you fly?” asked Charles. ‘I wish we had 
the wings of our lost gold pieces; but it’s a long way 
to walk, and our shoes are none of the best. Suppose 
we turn minstrels and work our passage.” 

‘Where is the machinery coming from?” asked 
Tom. ‘ But people who make three dollars per an- 
num outof pocket on their great Western wheat 
crops, carry their music in their souls, I suppose.” 

‘Tn the name of all the fools in the world, what is 
to be the end ofall this?” exclaimed Charles. 

. ‘0, I don’t know,” replied his brother-in-law; 
“only two points are definitely settled: first, that we 
can’t remain here, and, second, that we can’t get 
away!” Then, taking his gun, and singing some- 
thing about “angels,” Tom went forth in quest of a 

wolf thas howled dismally in a hollow of the “rolling 
prair 

Our ploneees did not sianedis the evils of their 
situation. How they were to subsist till spring was 
a question; and how from spring till the next au- 
tumn, when they might once more behold a balance 
of three dollars the wrong way on their wheat crop, 
was another question. Charles called himself a fool, 
and Jessie cried—as well she might—for the wife of 
a Western pioneer is of all women most miserable. 

Robert Brewer, in his snug New England home, 
judged, meanwhile, from his nephew’s letters, that 
his fate had been that of most men who with little 
experience and large expectations emigrate to the 
West, where something can no more come from 
nothing than it can in the East. 

Isabella Otterson had ended her school-teaching 
for the season, and, as Robert, who was on intimate 
terms with her family, was a frequent visitor at her 

home, she often conversed with him of Charles and 
Jessie, from the latter of whom she still received oc- 
casional letters. These missives had of late become 
as gloomy as the sky in a northeast storm. Isabella 
had seen nothing of Mr. Popinjay since the affair of 
the hollow tree. If Robert, however, failed to make 
his usual evening call, she felt lonely and depressed. 
She almost wished that she was older. She would 
have been willing to overleap a dozen years, and be 
80 much nearer the grave, for the sake of being near- 
er to Robert in the race of time. For he was like her, 
and her more youthful admirers were not, He 
thought and dreamed as she did, and grew meta- 
physical like her. Isabella was a glorious girl; the 
“Sewing Cirele” had no charms for her, nor had the 
“Female Moral Retorm Society.” Ifshe bestowed a 
thought upon the gossip of the neighborhood, it was 
in wondering why Miss Redleaf and Miss Millet 
should be so solicitous, lest some bad man should at- 
tempt to despoil in them what they never possessed; 
for, had any moral burglar found beauty or goodness 
in their hearts, the discovery would have been sur- 
prising even to themselves, and nothing to weep over. 

Robert Brewer, who had never seen either Jessie 
or her brother, hecgme at length so anxious for the 
welfare of hig relatives that he resolved to pay them 
@ visit. Matters had gone worse and worse with 

















them, ey even Tom’s young dog ac creature large of 
his age) was sometimes on half rations. Tom enter- 
tained an exalted idea of the courage and fidelity of 
his quadruped, and excused in him many little short- 
comings in this respect, in consideration, not of his 
size, certainly, for he was as high asa table, but of 
his youth. Sometime in mid winter Charles was 
called as a witness in an important case, the court 
sitting about fifteen miles from his place of abode. 
Jessie was left in charge of Tom and his dog. She 
had many misgivings in regard to her husband’s safe 
return; she thought of wolves, and bears, and pan- 
thers; of everything but robbers; against these last 
there was no need of the pioneer’s getting any other 
insurance policy than the one he had. 

Jessie was all sighs and tears; she knew not when 
to expect her husband, and, as evening settled upon 
the broad waste of prairie, the interminable expanse 
of snow looked tenfold more dreary than ever. Soon 
after dark she was startled bya knocking at the 
door. Carlo, the dog, erected his bristles, and then 
cast an eye behind him, as if to ascertain how his re- 
treat could be covered should he be under the neces- 
sity of falling back. Tom, who was not afraid of 
anything, went to the door. He met there aman 
mufiled in a stout overcoat, and with rather a myste- 
rious air about him. At Tom’s invitation the stranger 
entered and seated himself by the fire, stating that 
he was travelling upon business and had become fa- 
tigued with his walk in the snow. Of his name, oc- 
cupation and place of residence he said nothing, and 
Tom bad not yet so far adopted Western habits as to 
catechize him with direct questions. 

Jessie noticed the man’s singular reticence, and, 
as she was more than usually fidgety, an unreason- 
able fear crept upon her. He *ished to remain with 
them all night. Jessie trembled, but, after glancing 
at Tom’s gun (which was not loaded, for lack of am- 
munition), and at Carlo (who would have run yelp- 
ing from an old coat stuck upon a stick), she acqui- 
esced with the best grace she could. It was arranged 
that the traveller should sleep in the loft in Tom’s 
bed, while Tom should occupy a couch by the fire in 
order to be nearer Jessie. After the stranger had 
retired Jessie whispered her fears to her brother, 
who merely laughed and asked her, if she supposed 
that a lunatic violent enough to attempt robbery up- 
on their premises would have been suffered to go at 
large. 

“Well,” said Jessie, ‘I shall look to you and Carlo 
for protection—but I mean to fasten the scuttle, 
besides.” 

“ All right,” replied Tom. “I only wish the cat 
hadn’t got scared out of the chimney-top—she would 
have proved an additional tower of strength.” 

Presently all the inmates of the house had retired 
to rest. Tom and Carlo slept, but Jessie lay fidget- 
ing about the strange man. At midnight she heard 
a wolf howl close to the house. The sound appalled 
her—so loud it was, so mournful and yet so fierce. 
Then the boards creaked and there were stealthy 
steps in the loft. Horror! the villain had risen from 
his bed and was coming down to murder her. She 
called softly to Tom, but Tom did not hear. There 
was a very weak board in the floor of the loft, and 
Jessie knew when the man trod upon that, for it 
fairly cried out under his weight. ‘‘Creak” it went 
again—“crash!”—and down came two halves of a 
board, the stranger and an old trunk, right upon 
Jessie’s bed! breaking the cord, and putting out the 
tallow candle which her fears had induced her to 
keep burning. The room was filled with darkness, 
candle smoke and screams. Tom came rushing in to 
see what was the matter, and Carlo ran under the 
table. The strange man escaped from the pile of con- 
fusion as soon as he could; while Tom in the dark- 
ness grasped Jessie by the throat, nearly strangling 
her before discovering that he had not seized upon 
the murderer. The latter made his way to the next 
room. Carlo, upon his appearance, quitted cover 
with a yelp, and went tearing through the window, 
taking the sash with him. Tom had but a dim per- 
ception of what had occurred, and Jessie’s cry, “He 
will murder us! O Tom, he will murder us!” did not 
tend to enlighten him. 

He followed the dreadful man out of Jessie’s room, 
when, to his surprise, his enemy surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Tom, who now began to suspect that the 
whole affair was the result of accident, listened while 
the man explained how it had happened. Thestran- 
ger having risen from his bed to get a peep at the 
wolf, had trodden upon the weak board, thus enter- 
ing Jessie’s apartment unannounced. 

“T am truly sorry,” he said, ‘ for the consterna- 
tion I have caused, but, so far as the material dam- 
ages go, I hope to repair them satisfactorily. 

At this moment the voice of Charles Burnett was 
heard at the broken window. He was filled with 
wonder and alarm. Tom hastened to admit him, 
while the stranger fled into the loft to dress himself. 
A light was now struck, and Jessie made her ap- 
pearance, overwhelming her husband with joyful ex- 
clamations—alternately laughing and crying, as was 
her wont when excited. Presently the stranger once 
more descended. Charles Burnett looked at him in 
astonishment, then bounded forward and grasped his 
hand. 

“Uncle Robert, as I live! O, you roguish old bach- 
elor! is it indeed you? You have brought life, and 
hope, and happiness, once more to us all! How on 
earth did you get here?” 

“O, I dropped—not from io but through your 
garret floor—driving your astonished dog through the 
window as I came. I hope you have not lost him; 
he must be a great shield and buckler to you in a 
region so beset with dangers.” 








There was no more sleep in Charles Burnett’s | house 
that night. In the morning Uncle Robert surveyed 
the premises. 

“Prairie here, prairie there, prairie everywhere!” 
he said; “desolation without and starvation within. 
You might as well own half the moon! Pack up at 
once—you are to take a ride eastward.” 

And Charles did pack up—he had little to pack. 
As their very last preparations were finished, Jessie 
heard a mewing without. 

“ Kitty, kitty, kitty.” And this time the call was 
answered. ‘O, you poor pussy! where have you 
been so long?” cried the now happy wife of the 
pioneer, folding the yellow and white ‘“ pussy-cat” 
close in her arms. 

Kitty purred, and looked eastward. ‘You shall 
gol” said Jessie; ‘‘ you shan’t be scared with any 
more pioneer overcoats! You shall have such a nice 
dinner, too, when we get back into the world again! 
I suppose you are as hungry as I am!” and Jessie’s 
beautiful eyes filled with tears of mingled compassion 
and happiness, as she spoke. 

In three days the adventurers were once more 
among their Pennsylvania friends, and just as I was 
setting an item of Southern news for the a 
Herald, and was spacing out the line: 

“Our loss none at all, enemy’s loss double ours,” 
Charles Burnett came bouncing into the office. 

The reader would feei no interest in congratula- 
tions between the devotees of the “ art preservative,” 
and I omit them. Uncle Robert was for some reason 
in a hurry to get home, and so started for Maine, 
making Charles promise to follow him in a month. 
Ere the expiration of that period, I set for the Her- 
ald the following important item: 

“In Augusta, Me., on Sunday’last, by Rev. Ican 
Splicem, Mr. Robert Brewer to Miss Isabella Otter- 
son. Printer duly remembered.” - 

In the spring Charles Burnett entered ee the 
management of a well-stocked farm, bel to 
his Uncle Robert. That gentleman and his wife oc- 
cupy the old homestead adjoining. Jessie and Isa- 
bella, though utterly unlike in character, would re- 
gard it a misfortune to be shut from each other’s 
society for a day. 





CINDERELLA. 


I was staying with young Lulworth and his wife 
the other day, coming direct from the struggling dull 
atmosphere of home to the golden placidity of Lul- 
worth farm. They drove us over to Cliffe Court—an- 
other oasis, so it seemed to me, in the arid plains of 
life. Cliffe Court is a charming, cheerful, Italian- 
looking house, standing on a hill in the midst of a 
fiery furnace of geraniums and flower-beds. ‘It be- 
longs to young Sir Charles Richardson. He is six- 
and-twenty, and the handsomest man in the county,” 
said Frank. 

“Ono, Frank; you are joking, surely,” said Cecilia; 
and then she stared, and then blushed in her odd way. 
She still stared sometimes when she was shy, as she 
used to do before she married. 

So much of her former habits Cecilia had also re- 
tained, that as the clock struck eight every morning 
a great punctual breaktast-bell used to ring in the 
outer hall. The dining-room casement was wide 
open upon the beds of roses, the tea was made, Cecilia 
in her crisp white morning dress, and with all her 
wavy bronze hair curling about her face, was waiting 
to pour it out, the eggs were boiled, the bacon was 
frizzling hot upon the plate to a moment; there was 
no law allowed, not a minute’s grace for anybody, no 
matter how lazy. They had been married a little 
more than two years, and were quite established in 
their country home. I wish I could perform some 
incantation like those of my friends the fairies, and 
conjure up the old farm bodily with a magic wave of 
my pen, or by drawing a triangle with a circle 
through it upon the paper—as the enchanters do. 
The most rem?zsable things about the farm were its 
curious and beautiful vld chimneys. There were ga- 
bles, also, and stony mullioned windows, and ancient 
steps with rusty rings hanging to them, aflixed there 
to fasten the bridles of horses that would have run 
away several hundred years ago, if this precaution 
had not been taken. 
houses and ricks and barns, all piled with the abun- 
dance of the harvest. The farmyard was alive with 
young fowls and cocks and hens, and guinea-hens; 
those gentle little dowagers went about glistening in 
silver and gray, and Cecilia’s geese came clamoring 
to meet her. Cows with their soft brown eyes and 
cautious tread are passing on their way to a field 
across the road. A white horse waiting by his stable 
door shakes his head and whinnies. 

Frank and Cecilia took us for a walk after break- 
fast the first morning we came. We were tuken to 
the stables first and the cow-houses, and then we 
passed out through a gate into a field, and crossing 
the field we got into a copse which skirted it, and so 
by many a lovely little winding path into the woods. 
Young Lulworth took our delight and admiration as 
a personalcompliment. It was all Lulworth property 
as far as we could see. I thought it must be strange- 
ly delightful to be the possessor of such beautiful 
hills, mist, sunshine and shadow, violet tones, song of 
birds, and shimmer of foliage; but Frank, 1 believe, 
looked at his future prospects from a material point 
of view. ‘* You see it aint the poetic part of it which 
pays,” he said. But he appreciated it nevertheless, 
for Cecilia came out of the woods that morning all 
decked out with great convolvulus leaves, changed to 
gold, which Frank had gathered as he went along 
and given to her. It seemed sad to be sad on such a 
morning and in such a world, but as we were walk- 








And then there were store-, 








ing along the high-road on our way back to the farm, 
we passed a long, pale, melancholy-looking man rid- 
ing a big horse, with a little sweet-faced creature 
about sixteen who was cantering beside him. He 
took off his hat, the little girl kissed her hand as they 
passed, nodding a gay triumphant nod, and then we 
watched them down the hill, and disappearing at the 
end of the lane. 

“T am quite glad to see Ella Ashford out riding 
with her father again,” said Lulworth, holding the 
garden gate open for us to pass in. 

“Mrs. Ashford called here a day or two ago with 
her daughter,” said Cecilia. ‘‘ They’re going to stay 
at the Ravenhill, she told me. I thought Colonel 
Ashford was gone, too. I suppose he is come back.” 

“ Of course he is,” said Frank, ‘‘ since we have just 
seen him with Ella, and, of course, his wife is away 
for the same reason.” 

“The child has grown very thin,” said H. 

“She has a difficult temper,” said Cecilia—who, 
once she got an idea into her soft, silly head, did not 
easily get rid of it again.- “ She is a great anxiety to 
poor Mrs. Ashford. She is very different, she tells me, 
to Julia and Lisette Garnier, her own daughters.” 

“IT knew them when they were children. We used 
to see a greal deal of Mrs. Ashford when she was first 
a widow, and I went to her second wedding.” 





We were at Paris one year—ten years before the 
time 1 am writing of—and Mrs. Garnier lived over us, 
in a tiny little apartment. She was very poor, and 
very grandly dressed, and she used to come rustling 
in to see us. Rustling is hardly the word, she was 
much too graceful and womanly a person to rustle; 
her long silk gowns used to ripple, and wave, and 
flow away as she came and went; and her beautiful 
eyes used to fill with tears as she drank her tea and 
confided her troubles to us. H. never liked her; but 
I must confess to a very kindly feeling for «the poor, 
gentle, beautiful, forlorn young creature, so passion- 
ately lamenting the loss she had sustained in Major 
General Garnier. He had left her very badly off, al- 
though she was well connected, and Lady Jane Pep- 
percorne, her cousin, had offered her and her two 
little girls a home at Ravenhill, she used to tell us in 
her eplore manner. I do not know why she never 
availed herself of the offer. She said once that she 
would not be doing justice to her precious little ones, 
to whom she devoted herself with the assistance of an 
experienced attendant. My impression is, that the 
little ones used to scrub one another’s little ugly 
faces, and plait one another’s little light Chinese- 
looking tails, while the experienced attendant laced 
and dressed and adorned, and scented and powdered 
their mamma. 

She really Senn bonnie young woman, and would 
have looked quite charming if she had left herself 
alone for a single instant, but she was always posing. 
She had dark bright eyes; she had a lovely little 
arched mouth; and hands so white, so soft, so cover- 
ed with rings, that one felt that it was indeed a privi- 
lege when she said, ‘‘O, how do youd»?” and ex- 
tended two or three gentle confiding fingers. At 
first she went nowhere except to church, and to walk 
in the retired paths of the Park de Mongeau, although 
she took in Galignani and used to read the lists of 
arrivals. But by degrees she began to—chiefly to 
please me, she said—go out a little, to make a few 
acquaintances. One day I was walking with her 
down the Champs Elysees, when she suddenly start- 
ed and looked up at a tall, melancholy-looking gen- 
tleman who was passing, and who stared at her very 
hard; and soon after that it was that she began tell- 
ing me she had determined to make an effort for her 
children’s sake, and to go a little more into society. 
She wanted me to take her to Madame de Girouette’s 
where she heard I was going that evening, and where 
she believed she should meet an old friend of hers, 
whom she particularly wished to see again. Would 
Lhelp her? Would I be so very good? Ofcourse, I 
was ready to do anything I could. She came punctu- 
al to her time, all gray moire and black lace; a remise 
was sent for, and we set off, jogging along the crowd- 
ed streets, with our two lamps lighted, and a surly 
man, in a red waistcoat and an oilskin hat, to drive 
us to the Rue de Lille. All the way there, Mrs. 
Garnier was strange, silent, nervous, excited. Her 
eyes were like two shining craters, I thought, when 
we arrived, and as we climbed up the interminable 
flights of stairs. I guessed who was the old friend 
with the gray moustache in a minute; a good, well- 
looking, sick-looking man, standing by himself in a 
corner. 

I spent a curious evening, distracted between 
Madame de Girouette’s small talk, to which I was 
supposed to be listening, and Mrs. Garnier’s mur- 
mured conversation with her old friend in the corner, 
to which I was vainly endeavoring not to attend. 

bad My dear, i gi a bouill » Sur ted with 
little tiny flutings all round the bottom, and then 
three ruches, alternating with three little volants, 
with great choux at regular intervals; over this a 
tunic, caught up at theside by a jardiniers, a ccin- 
ture a la Bebe.” 

‘*When you left us I was a child, weak, foolish, 
easily frightened and influenced. It nearly broke my 
heart. Look me in the face, if you can, and tell me 
you do not believe me,” I heard Mrs. Garnier mur- 
muring in a low, thrilling whisper. She did not 
mean me to hear it, but she was too absorbed in 
what she was saying to think of all the people round 
about her. 

“Ah, Lydia, what does it matter now?” the friend 
answered, in a sad voice, which touched me some- 
how. ‘ We have both been wrecked in our ventures, 
and life has not much left for either of us now.” 
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“It is cut en biais,” Madame de Girouette went 
on; “the pieces which are taken out at one end are 
let in at the other; the effect is quite charming, and 
the y is i af 

“For you, you married the person you loved,” 
Lydia Garnier was answering; “for me, out of the 
wreck, I have at least my children, and a remem- 
brance, and a friend—is it so? Ah, Henry, have I 
not at least a friend?” 

“Everybody wants one,” said Madame de Gi- 
rouette, concluding her conversation, ‘‘ andjthey can- 
not be made fast enough to supply the demand. I 
am promised mine to wear to-morrow at the opening 
of the salon, but I am afraid that you have no chance. 
How the poor thing is overworked—her magazin is 
crowded—I believe she will leave it all in charge of 
her premiere demoiselle, and retire to her campagne 
as soon as the season is over.” 

“And you will come and see me, will you not?” 
said the widow as we went away, looking up. I do 
not know to this day if she was acting. I believe, to 
do her justice, that she was only acting what she 
really felt, as many of us do at times. 

1 took Mrs. Garnier home asI had agreed. I did 
not ask any questions. I met Colonel Ashford on 
the stairs next day, and I was not surprised when, 
about a week after, Mrs. Garnier came into the draw- 
ing-room early one morning, sinking down at my feet 
in a careless attitude, seized my hand, and said that 
she had come for counsel, for advice.. She had had 
an offer from a person whom she respected, Colonel 

‘Ashford, whom I might have remarked that night 
at Madame de Girouette’s; would I—would I give 
her my candid opinion; for her children’s sake did I 
not think it would be well to think seriously? 

“And for your own, too, my dear,” said I. ‘ Col- 
onel Ashford is in Parliamant, he is very well off. 
I believe you will be making an excellent marriage. 
Accept him by all means.” 

“ Dear friend, since this is your real heartfelt opin- 
ion, 1 value your judgment too highly not to act by 
its dictates. Once, years ago, there was thought of 
this between me and Henry. I will now confide to 
you, my heart has never failed from its early devo- 
tion. A cruel fate separated us. I married. He 
married. We are brought together as by a miracle, 
but our three children will never know the loss of 
their parents’ love,” etc., etc. Glance, hand-pres- 
sure, etc.—tears, etc. Then a long, soft, irritating 
kiss. I felt for the first time in my life inclined to 
box her ears. 

The little Garniers certainly gained by the bargain, 
and the colonel sat down to write home to his little 
daughter, and tell her the news. 

Poor little Ella, I wonder what sort of anxieties 
Mrs. Ashford had caused to her before she had been 
Ella’s father’s wife a year. Miss Ashford made the 
best of it. She was a cheery, happy little creature, 
looking at everything from the sunny side, adoring 
her father, running wild out of door, but with an odd 
turn for housekeeping, and order and method at 
home. Indeed, for the last two years, ever since she 

was twelve years old, she had kept her father’s house. 
Languid, gentle, easily impressed, Colonel Ashford 
was quite curiously influenced by this little daugh- 
ter. She could make him come and go, and like and 
dislike. I think it was Ella who sent him into Par- 
liament; she could not bear Sir Rainham Richard- 
son, their next neighbor, to be an M. P., and an 
oracle, while her father was only a retired colonel. 
Her ways and her sayings were a strange and pretty 
mixture of childisbness and precociousness. She 
would be ordering dinner, seeing that the fires were 
alight in the study and dining-room, writing notes 
to save her father trouble (Colonel Ashford hated 
trouble), in her cramped, crooked, girlish hand; the 
next minute she was perhaps flying, agile-footed. 
round and round the old hall, skipping up and down 
the oak stairs, laughing out like a child as she play- 

_ ed with her puppy, and dangled a little ball of string 
under his black nose. Puff, with a youthful bark, 
would seize the ball and go scuttling down the cor- 
ridors with his prize, while Ella pursued him with 
her quick flying teet. She could sing charmingly, 
with a clear, true, piping vvice, like a bird’s, and she 
used to dance to her own singing in the prettiest 
way imaginable. Her dancing was really remark- 
able; she had the most beautiful feet and hands, 
and as she seesawed in time, still singing and moving 
in rhythm, any one seeing her could not fail to have 
beey struck by the weird-like little accomplishment. 

Some girls have a passion for dancing—boys have a 
hundred other ways and means of giving vent to their 
activity and exercising their youthful limbs, and 
putting out their eager young strength; but girls 
have no such chances; they are condemned to walk 
through life for the most part quietly, soberly, put- 
ting a curb on the life and vitality which is in them. 
They long to throw it out, they would like to have 
wings to fly like a bird, and so they dance sometimes 
with all their hearts, and might, and energy. Peo- 
ple rarely talk of the poetry of dancing, but there is 
something in it of the real inspiration of art. The 
mnsic plays, the heart beats time, the movements 

flow as naturally as the branches ofa tree go waving 

in the wind. 

One day a naughty boy, who had run away, for a 
lark, from his tutor and his schoolroom at Cliffe, hard 
by, and who was hiding in a ditch, happened to see 

Ella alone in a field. She was looking up at the sky 

and down at the pretty scarlet and white pimpernels, 

and listening to the birds; suddenly she felt so strong 
and so light, and as if she must jump about a little, 
she was so happy, and so she dil, shaking her pretty 
golden mane, waving her poppies high over her head, 





that were floating in mid air. The naughty boy was 
much frightened, and firmly believed that he had 
seen a fairy. 
“She was allin white,” he said, afterwards, in an 
aggrieved toneof voice. ‘She'd no hat, or anything: 
she bounded six foot into the air. You never saw 
anything it.” 
Master Richardson’s guilty conscience had some- 
thing to do with his alarm. When his friend made 
a few facetious inquiries he answered quite sulkily— 
“ Black pudden? she offered me no pudden or any- 
thing else. I only wish you had been there, that’s 
all, then you’d believe a fellow when he says a thing, 
instead of always chafting.” 
Ella gave up her dancing after the new wife came 
to Ash Place. It was all so different; she was not 
allowed any more to run out in the fields alone. She 
supposed it was very nice having two young com- 
panions like Lisette and Julia, and at first, in her 
kindly way, the child did the honors of her own home, 
showed them the way which led to her rabbits, her 
most secret bird’s nest, the old ivy-grown smugglers’ 
hole in the hollow. Lisette and Julia went trotting 
about in their frill trousers and Chinese tails of hair, 
examining everything, making their calculations, 
saying nothing, taking it all in (poor little Ella was 
rather puzzled, and could not make them out). 
Meantime her new mother was gracefully wandering 
over the house on her husband’s arm, and standing 
in attitudes admiring the view from the windows, 
and asking gentle little indifferent questions, to all 
of which Colonel Ashford replied unsuspectingly 
enough. 
‘And so you give the child an allowance? Is she 
not very young for one? And is this Ella’s room? 
how prettily it is furnished.” 
**She did it all herself,” said her father, smiling. 
“Look at her rocking-horse, and her dolls’ house, 
and her tidy little arrangements.” 
The house-keeping books were in a little pile on 
the table; a very suspicious-looking doll was lying 
on the bed, so were a pile of towels, half-marked, but 
neatly folded; there was a bird singing in a cage, a 
squirrel, a little aged dog—Puff’s grandmother— 
asleep on a cushion, some sea-anemones itt a glass, 
gaping with their horrid mouths, strings of birds’ 
eggs were suspended, and whips were hanging up on 
the walls. There was a great bunch of flowers in the 
window, and a long daisy-chain fastened up in fes- 
toons round the glass; and then on the toilet-table 
there were one or two valuable trinkets set out in 
their little cases. 
** Dear me,” said Mrs. Ashford, “is it not a pity to 
leave such temptations in the way of the servants? 
Little careless thing—had I not better keep them for 
her, Henry? they are very beautiful.” And Mrs. 
Ashford softly collected Ella’s treasures in her long 
white hands. 
“Ella has some very valuable things,” Colonel 
Ashford said. ‘“‘ She keeps them locked up in a strong 
box, I believe; yes, there it is in the corner.” 
*‘It had much better come into my closet,” Mr. 
Ashford said. ‘‘O, how heavy! Come here, strong- 
arm, and help me.” Colonel Ashford obediently 
took up the box as he was bid. 
“And I think I may as well finish marking the 
dusters,” said Mrs. Ashford, looking round the room 
as she collected them allin her apron. ‘ The books 
of course, are now my duty. I think Ella will not 
be sorry to be relieved of her cares. Do you know, 
dear, I think I am glad, for her sake, that you mar- 
tied me, as well as for my own. I think she has had 
too much put upon her, is a little too decided, too 
prononcee for one so young. One would not wish to 
see her grow up before the time. Let them remain 
young and careless while they can, Henry.” 
So when Ella came back to mark the dusters that 
she had been hemming, because Mrs. Milton was in a 
hurry for them and the housekeeper had hurt her 
eye, they were gone, and so were her neat little books 
that she had taken such pride in, and had been wind- 
ing up before she gave them to Mrs. Ashford to keep 
in future; so was her pretty coral necklace that she 
wore of an evening; and her pearls with the diamond 
clasp; and her beautiful clear carbuncle brooch 
that she was so fond of, and her little gold clasp 
bracelet. Although Eliza and Susan had lived with 
them all her life long, they had never taken her 
things, poor Ella thought, a little bitterly. ‘Quite 
unsuitable, at your age, dearest,” Mrs, Ashford 
murmured, kissing her fondly. 
And Ella never got them back any more. Many 
and many other things there were she never got back, 
poor child. Ah me! treasures dearer to her than 
the pretty coral necklace and the gold clasp bracelet 
—liberty, confidence—the tender atmosphere of ad- 
miring love in which she had always lived, the first 
place in her father’s heart. That should never be 
hers again some one na determined. 
The only excuse for Mrs. Ashford is, that she was 
very much in love with her husband, and so selfishly 
attached to him that she grudged the very care and 
devotion which little Ella had spent upon her father 
all these. years past. Every fresh proof of thought 
and depth of feeling in such a childish little creature 
hurt and vexed the other woman. Ella must be 
taught her place, this lady determined, not in so 
many words. Alas! if we could always set our evil 
thoughts and schemes to work, it would perhaps be 
well with us, and better far than drifting, uncon- 
scious and unwarned, into nameless evil, unowned 
to one’s self, scarcely recognized. 
And so the years went by. Julia and Lisette grew 
up into two great, tall, fashionable, bouncing young 
ladies; they pierced their ears, turned up their pig- 
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wear a coral necklace, Julia was partial to a clear 
carbuncle brooch her mother gave her. Little Ella, 
too, grew up like a little green plant springing up 
through the mild spring rains in the summer sun- 
shine, taller, and prettier, and sadder every year. 
And yet perhaps it was as well after all that in early 
life she had to learn to be content with a very little 
share of its bounties; she might have been spoiled 
and over-indulged, if things had gone on as they be- 
gan, if nothing had ever thwarted her, and if all her 
life she had had her own way. She was a bright, 
smiling little thing for all her worries, with a sweet 
little face; indeed her beauty was so remarkable, 
and her manner so simple and charming, that Julia 
and Lisette, who were a year or two her elders, used 
to complain to their mother that nobody ever notic- 
ed them when Ella was by. Lady Jane Peppercorne, 
their own cousin, was always noticing her, and ac- 
tually gave her a potato off her own plate the other 
day. 

“1 fear she is a very forward, designing girl. I 
shall not think of taking her to London this year,” 
Mrs. Ashford said, with some asperity; “nor shall 
I allow her to appear at our croquet party next 
week. She is far too young to be brought out.” 

So Ella was desired to remain in her own room on 
this occasion. She nearly cried, poor little thing, but 
what could she do? her father was away, and when 
he came back Mrs. Ashford would be sure to explain 
everything tohim. Mrs. Ashford had explained life 
in so strangely ingenious a manner, that he had got 
to see it in a very topsy-turvy fashion. Some things 
she had explained away altogether, some she had 
distorted and twisted, poor little Ella had been ex- 
plained and explained, until there was scarcely any- 
thing of her left at all. Poor child, she sometimes 
used to think she had nota single friend in the world, 
but she would chide herself for such fancies; it must 
be fancy. Her father loved her as much as ever, but 
he was engrossed by business, and it was not to be 
expected he should show what he felt before Julia 
and Lisette, who might be hurt. And then Ella 
would put all her drawers in order, or sew a seam, 
or go out and pull upa bedful of weeds, to chase such 
morbid fancies out of her mind. 





Lady Jane Peppercorne, of whom mention has 
been already made, had two houses, one in Onslow 
Square, another at Hampstead. She was very rich, 
she had never married, and was consequently far 
more sentimental than ladies of her standing usual- 
ly are. She was a flighty old lady, and lived some- 
times at one house, sometimes at the other, some- 
times at hotels here and there, as the fancy seized 
her. She was very kind as well as flighty, and was 
constantly doing generous things, and trying to 
help any one who seemed to be in trouble, or who 
appeared to wish for anything she had it in her 
power to grant. 

So when Mrs. Ashford said, ‘‘O, Lady Jane, pity 
me! My husband says he cannot afford to take me 
to town this year. I should so like to go, for the 
dear girls’ sake, of course—” Lady Jane gave a little 
grunt, and said, ‘I will lend you my house in Onslow 
Square, if you like—that is, if you keep my room 
ready for me in case 1 want to come up at any time. 
But I daresay you wont care for that unfashionable 
quarter of the world.”’ 

“O Lady Jane, how exceedingly kind, how very 
delightful and unexpected!” cried Mrs. Ashford, who 
had been hoping for it all the time, and who hastened 
to communicate the news to Lisette and Julia. 

7 shall want a regular outfit, mamma,” said Ju- 
lia, who was fond of dress. ‘‘ Perhaps we shall meet 
young Mr. Richardson in town.” 

*T shall be snapped up directly by some one, I ex- 
pect,” said Lisette, who was very vain, and thought 
herself irresistible. 

“Am I to come, too?” asked Ella, timidly, from 
the other end of the room, looking up from her sew- 
ing. 

‘I do not know,” replied her stepmother, curtly, 
and Ella sighed a little wistfully, and went on 
stitching. ; 

“ At what age shall you let me come out?” she pres- 
ently asked, shyly. * 

“When you are fit to be trusted in the world, and 
have cured your unruly temper,” said Mrs, Ashford. 
Ella’s eyes filled with tears, and she blushed up; but 
her father came into the room, and she smiled 
through her tears, and thought to herself that since 
her temper was so bad, she had better begin to rule 
it that very instant. : 





It is a bright May morning after a night of rain, 
and although this is London and not the country any 
more, Onslow Square looks bright and clean. Lady 
Jane had had the house smartly done up; clean 
chintz, striped blinds, a balcony full of mignonette. 
She has kept two little rooms for herself and her 
maid, but all the rest of the house is at the Ashfords’ 
disposal. Everybody is satisfied, and Ella is en- 
chanted with her little room up stairs. Mrs. Ash- 
ford is making lists of visits, and dinner-parties, and 
milliners’ addresses; Lisette is louking out of window 
at some carriages which are passing; the children 
and nurses are sitting under the trees in the square; 
Julia is looking at herself in the glass, and practis- 
ing her court curtseys; and Ella is in the back 
room arranging a great heap of books in a bookcase. 

“‘T should so like to go to the palace, mamma,” she 
says, and looking up with a smudgy face, for the 
books were all dirty and covered with dust. “ Do 
you think there will be room for me.” 

Ella had no proper pride, as it is called, and always 





tails, and dressed very elegantly. Lisette used to 





some accident prevented her from going with the 
others, 

Tl am sorry there is no room for you, Ella,” said 
Mrs. Ashford, in her deep voice; “I have asked Mr, 
Richardson to come with us, and if he fails, I prom- 
ised to call for the Countess Bricabrac. Pray, if you 
do not care for walking in the square this afternoon, 
see that my maid puts my things properly away in 
the cupboards, as well as Julia’s and Lisette’s, and 
help her to fold the dresses, 1 it isi ible 
for one person to manage those long trains unas- 
sisted.” 

“Very well,” said Ella, cheerfully. “I hope you 
will have a pleasant day. How nice it must be to be 
going.” 

*T wish you would learn not to wish for everything 
and anything that you happen to hear about, Ella,” 
said Mrs. Ashford. ‘If you hear any visitors com- 
ing, go away, for I cannot allow you to beseen in this 
dirty state.” 

“There’s a ring,” seid Ella, gathering some of the 
books together. ‘* Good-by.” 

Young Mr. Richardson, who was announced im- 
mediately after, passed a pretty maid-servant, carry- 
ing a great pile of folios upon the stairs. She looked 
80 ill-titted for the task, that he involuntarily stop- 
ped and said, “Can I assist you?” The little maid 
smiled, and hook her head, without speaking. 
“What a charming little ereature!” thought Mr. 
Richardson. He came down to say that he and his 
friend, Jack Prettyman, was going to ride down tu- 
gether, and would join the ladies at the palace. 

“We are to pick Colonel Ashford up at his club,” 
Mrs. Ashford said, ‘and Madame de Bricabrac. I 
shall count upon you then.” And the young ladies 
waved him gracious aw revoirs from the balcony. 
**O, don’t you like white waistcoats, Julia?” said 
Lisette, as she watched him down the street. 

They are gone. Ella went up to help with the 
dresses, but presently the maid said in her rude way 
that she must go down to dinner, and she could not 
have anybody messing things about when she was 
away. Carter hated to have a “spy” set over her, 
as she called Miss Ashford. The poor little spy went 
back to the drawing-room. She was too melancholy 
and out of spirits to dress herself to go out. Her 
face was still smudgy, and she had cried a little over 
Lisette’s pink tarlatane. Her heart sank down, down, 
down. She did so long for a little fun and delight, 
and laughter and happiness. She knew her father 
would say, ‘*‘ Where is Ella?” and her mother would 
answer, “ O, I really cannot account for Ella’s fan- 
cies. She was sulky again. I cannot manage her 
strange tempers.” 

The poor child chanced to see her shabby face and 
frock, and tear-stained cheeks in one of the tall 
glasses over the gilt tables. It was very silly, but the 
woebegone little face touched her so; she was so sor- 
ry for it that all of a sudden she burst out sob, sob, 
sob, crying, ‘*O, how nice it must be to be loved and 
cherished, and very happy,” she thought. “0, L 
could be so good if they would only love me.” She 
could not bear to think more directly of her father’s 
change of feeling. She sat down on the floor, as she 
had a way of doing, all ina little heap, staring at the 
empty grate. The fire had burnt out, and no one 
thought of relighting it. For afew minutes her tears 
overflowed, and she cried and cried in two rivulets 
down her black little face. She thought how forlorn 
she was, what a dull life she led, how alone she lived 
—such a rush of regret and misery overpowered her, 
that she hid her face in her hands, unconscious of 
anything else but her own sadness. 

She did not hear the bel] ring, nor the carriage 
stop, nor Lady Jane’s footsteps. She came across 
the room and stood looking at her. 

““ Why, my dear little creature, what is the mat- 
ter?” said the old lady at last. ‘‘ Crying? doy’t you 
know it is very naughty to cry, no matter, how bad 
things are? Are they all gone—are you all alone?” 

Ella jumped up, quite startled, blushed, wiped her 
tears ina smudge. ‘I thought nobody would see 
me cry,” she said, “ for they are all gone to the Crys- 
tal Palace.” 

“And did they leave you behind quite by your- 
self?” the old lady asked, 

“They were so sorry that they had no room for 
me,” said good-natured little Ella. She could not 
bear to hear people blamed. “They. had promised 
Madame de Bricabrac.” 

“Ts that all?” said Lady Jane, in her kind, imperi- 
ous way. ‘ Why, I have driven from Hampstead on 
purpose to go there too. There’s a great flower-show 
to-day, and you know 1 am a first-rate gardener. 
I’ve brought up a great hamper of things. Put on 
your bonnet, wash your face, and come along direct- 
ly. I’ve plenty of room. Who is that talking in 
that rude way?” for at that instant Carter called out 
from the drawing-room door, without looking in: 

** Now then, Miss Ella, you can come and help me 
fold them dresses. I’m in a hurry.” 

Carter was much discomposed when Lady Jane 
appeared, irate, dignified. 

‘Go up stairs directly, and do not forget yourself 
again,” said the old lady. 

‘QO, [ think I ought to go and fold up the dresses,” 
said Ella, hesitating, flushing, blushing, and looking 
more than grateful. ‘How very, very kind of you 
to think of me. I’m afraid they wouldn’t—l’m 
afraid I’ve no bonnet. O, thank you, I—but—” 

“Nonsense, child,” said Lady Jane; “my maid 
shall help that woman. Here,” ringing the bell 
violently, to the footman,—“ what have you done 
with the hamper I brought up? let me see it un- 
packed here immediately. Can’t trust those people, 








used to take it for granted she was wanted, and that 


my dear—always see to everything myself.” 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 460.] 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALICE BEXT. 





BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 





There, on the gray and windy hill, 
Stood the high mansion of the squire; 
Behind, the moors stretched wild and still— 
And the sunsets burned in its panes like fire. 


*Twas a grand old mansion—the squire was proud; 
A hale old man of threescore years, 

He had a welcome hearty and loud, 
And a warm hand-shake for his wealthy peers. 


His hounds were stanch ones, swift and strong; 
His hunters were famed the country round; 
The rich wine, stored in his cellars long, 
Was the rarest and oldest could be found. 


Hiis western towers looked down and saw 
His cottages dot the country side; 

Iie loved to think his will was law, 
He loved his state, and ancient pride. 


There were three sons as proud as he— 
They hunted and feasted time away ; 
One daughter, Alice, alas for me! 
Half sweet, half haughty, fair as day. 


I was only a farmer-youth, 




















And earned my bread from the willing soil; 
Full merry and careless was I, good sooth! 
And sang all day at my scarce-felt toil: 


Till, riding to market an afternoon, 
When light chased shadows over the moors, 
And a wild, strong wind sprang forth alone 
From the distant west’s sun-shores, 


I saw a gallant hunting-train, 
She in the midst on a steed of snow; 

He arched his neck ‘neath the dainty rein— 
They swept on, swift as the air-wreaths blow. 


But ah, those shadowed, brilliant eyes, 
Those childish lips, with crimson curves— 

I saw them but twice, where the dead past lies, 
Yet the far-off, olden memory serves! 


I turned and watched them as they rode 

O’er the wide wild moors with shout and jest; 
I saw a gleam of blue and gold 

That singled her from all the rest. 


Then I rode on to the distant town, 
But the day was clouded drearily ; 
The tides of wind had a sombre moan— 
I wondered “ what was the change in me ?”’ 


A month passed by; then soft and bright 
October painted the russet year, 

And mazed the woods in the purple light 
That winds from the lowest cloud-bells bear. - 


Death came to the squire’s great door and knocked, 
Then pointed across to an open tomb; 

Though the heavy gates were barred and locked, 
The stern, sad angel found passage-room! 


They wreathed her in flowers white as she, 
They shaded her curls with a lily-crown, 

From the black-draped doors, full drearily, 
They bore the pallid coffin down: 


Bore it down to the village church; 
With others I watched them as they came, 
And the arch of maples, the white-haired birch, 
Mixed in a dream of silver and flame. 


Once more I saw her; the darkened calms 
Were thrilled with music—how pure, how fair 
The angel lying in Death's still arms, 
Shrined in a splendor of golden hair! 


They laid her away in a carved, grand home, 
Long lines of shade shut out the day; 

And I ?—I1 wept because the bloom 
Of a dream had passed away. 


Tis long, long since she died, and now 
The house is a ruin of shapeless stone; 
My hair is white as the early snow, 
The squire is dead, her brothers gone. 


But after she died how oft I dreamed 
(What wild, crude fancies a boy’s brain fill!) 
That her spirit dwelt in a star that leaned 
Where the moors are ridged with a purple hill. 


I never went to her burial-place; 
* What good ?—she was not there, you know! 
The sad years cast more gloom than grace 
On the cold tomb’s breast as they go; 


But I watch the glow the west sky wears, 
And think how fair the heaven must be, 
And dream, somewhere in ihe future years, 

That heaven will open its doors to me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE. 
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BY CAPTAIN FRED. HAXALL. 





“Of sallies and retires; of trenches, tents; 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets; 
Of basilisks, cannon, culverin, 
And all the carrents of a heady fight."’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


V.—FIRST UNDER FIRE. 


Louisiana. The camps awoke to life and activity, 
and the hum of preparation was everywhere beard. 
Breakfast disposed of, we gathered in knots, and con- 
versed about the probabilities of what the day would 
bring forth. Everybody asked his neighbor if Gen- 
eral Banks had crossed the bay yet? if anybody had 
been to brigade head-quarters, to find out anything? 
and if we really would move to-day? The morning 
wore slowly away, and toward noon a sudden stir, 
like an electric shock, ran through the camps. The 





THE morning came, warm, and with a promise of 
a sultry day, as is usual with the April mornings of 


Nineteenth Corps flag was planted on the roof of a 
house just in rear of our regiment; the general was 
across, and the advance was about to commence. 

Of a sudden, there was a furious dashing about of 
Weitzel’s aids, and one of them rode up to Uolonel 
Carib, and exclaimed: 

**Get under arms and in readiness to move, col- 
onel; Weitzel has the advance.” 

A shout of welcome saluted the news. The colonel 
repeated the order to the adjutant, his bronzed and 
wrinkled face wreathed with smiles, 

“* Now then, we’re in luck!” he remarked. “ It’s 
just where we belong, boys, and I wouldn’t be any- 
where else. Dash me, but it’s glorious!” 

And I think we all shared in the feeling. Your 
green soldier has one desire which surpasses all oth- 
ers—to see and share in a battle. Never was a regi- 
ment that did not share in this feeling—this longing 
for a new and fearful experience,such as no description 
can correctly paint. The yearning disappears after 
the first battle, and the soldier is then perfectly will- 
ing to let the fortunes of war take their course, with- 
out his dictation, and to quietly await his orders; but 
this curious sensation, this longing to know whata 
battle really is, and to participate in it, is shared by 
every soldier who goes into the field. 

The brigade camp-line was quickly broken, and the 
regiments moved in acolumn of fours up to the front. 
It was broken into three small columns; one moving 
up the road that skirted the bayou; another along 
the edge of the swamps, and the third midway be- 
tween the two; the general and his staff riding in 
rear of the latter. The division behind us was not 
yet under arms, and would not be for an hour, and 
the fields in the rear were crowded with soldiers, 
watching us as we moved slowly forward. Every- 
body was in high spirits, marching as gayly up to the 
work of death, as though it had been a holiday. I 
studied the faces of the men closely, and could de- 
tect no expression but ihat of eagerness. The warm 
sun of that pleasant afternoon poured his rays upon 
the glistening arms and accoutrements; the country 
through which we passed seemed to smile with a 
profusion of nature’s gifts; peaceful homes were 
thick along the way, and it was hard to think that 
all this display was meant for anything else thana 
glittering pageant. 

The colonel rode at the head of the regiment, his 
field-glass constantly at his eye. He lowered it once 
and spoke to the adjutant, who galloped back toward 
the general. Presently a piece of light artillery was 
hurried up past the head of the column, and a halt 
was ordered. The gun was unlimbered, and in a 
short half-minute a shell went screeching through 
the air, and exploded above a sugar-mill. At the 
report, a squad of rebel cavalry, the advance of a 
scouting party, emerged from the building, and dis- 
appeared up the road. A shout greeted them; they 
were the first enemies we had seen, and the gun the 
first we had heard fired at an enemy. 

All the afternoon we continued our advance in this 
cautious way; halting occasionally to allow the 
throwing of shell at small reconnoitering parties, 
which fell back as we advanced. At such times a 
look backward showed us the deep columns of Blow- 
er’s division, steadily advancing with streaming flags 
and all the pomp of martial display, covering the 
whole space from the swamp to the bayou. To- 
ward night we passed the little village of Patterson- 
ville. The long, straggling street was as silent and 
deserted as a graveyard, the blinds of the houses 
closely drawn, and over many of the doors the French 
flag was hung. There was not a living creature to 
be seen, although now and then curious eyes were 
visible inside the blinds. Just beyond the village a 
bivouac was ordered, and the regiments filed right 
and left, so as to establish a continuous line. A 
strong picket was thrown out to the front, arms were 
stacked, and although there were no cheerful fires to 
boil our coffee and make us convivial, we lay for a 
long time sleepless on our rubber-blankets, under the 
bright stars of that beautiful night, thinking and 
talking of the morrow. 

Daylight found us under arms again, and moving 
forward. The 407th halted for a moment in a 
graveyard by the roadside; and while we lay there 
the corps flag came up from the rear, and the colonel 
observed: 

‘*Here comes General Banks himself to look into 
things at the front. Give him a cheer, boys, as he 
passes.”” 

We all stood up, with caps off, and shouted as he 
went by, followed by his staff and orderlies. Some 
men are engaging in their appearance to everybody, 
and General Banks is one of them. He bowed and 
smiled at the salute, and then his face resumed its 
habitual expression of thoughtful firmness. 

“He wont go far that way,” the major remarked, 
pointing to a cloud of dust rising from the road, and 
rapidly approaching us. He was right in his conjec- 
ture; the general presently rode back, and our aide 
galloped up to Colonel Carib with an order. 

“Two companies as skirmishers,” he repeated, 
looking about him. ‘Brenton for one; and the 
other—” 

Captain Mainwarning stood very near him, and the 
colonel’s eye rested on him somewhat doubtfully. 
Main saw the expression, and was wide awake in an 

instant. 

“Let me go, colonel; let me go!” he exclaimed, 
eagerly. The colonel nodded a pleasant assent, and 
Main ordered his company to fall in, as gleefully as if 
bound for a frolic. Brenton’s face wore the same 
sad, thoughtful look I had noticed the night before; 
but he went resolutely forward, smiling gravely as 





‘It’s a dangerous service, boys,” the colonel said. 
‘*Keep your men well in hand;. but don’t fail to pep- 
per the enemy well when you find him.” 

The skirmishers were deployed at short intervals, 
connecting with a long line on the right and left. 
Presently another aide dashed up and spoke to the 
officer in command of the line; the bugle sounded, 
and it moved slowly up to the front. By-and-by the 
tall grass which grew thick and wild in the deserted 
plantations obscured them from sight, and we could 
only now and then catch the flash of a bayonet or the 
ripple of the grass, to mark their progress. The 
whole brigade moved forward again in its old order; 
and as it did so, asquadron of cavalry, with sabres 
rattling and guidons streaming in the wind, trotted 
rapidly by us. The cloud of dust was still moving 
steadily down towards us, seeming to increase in 
volume every moment; and the colonel regarded it 
long and anxiously through his glass. 

** What do you think of it, adjutant?” I heard him 
Say. ‘It looks tremendously large; but it can’t be 
that they’ve left their works to give us battle here in 
the open fields.” 

Before Frogge could answer, a sharp discharge of 
carbines broke out from the dust-cloud, into which 
our cavalry had just passed, and was continued while 
we listened. The first blows were being delivered! 

“ Form line, colonel, behind that fence,” sang out 
a familiar voice; and looking at the graceful horse- 
man who had just dashed up, I recognized our old 
friend, Captain Flipper. ‘‘Glad to see you, boys,” 
he continued, in the same breath, nodding and smil- 
ing, right and left. “Came up to the front to find 
out what was going on, and report it to General 
Blower. There’s to be some jolly red work along 
here to-day, I guess. By, by!” 

He rode over toward the next regiment on the left, 
and Colonel Carib shouted out his orders, while the 
rattle of carbines recommenced from the front with 
redoubled fury. 

‘Forward into line! By company left half-wheel! 
March! Forward—guide right!” 

The movement began; and at the command 
 double-quick,” we skurried rapidly forward, and 
were quickly found with the brigade in order of bat- 
tle behind the fence. The colonel rode up and down 
the rear of the line, his face glowing with excitement. 

“Let them come now!” he repeated to every 
company. ‘‘ We’re all ready, and can fight our 

battle right here, if they choose. Only be cool and 
steady, boys, and stand up to the work when it 
comes.” 

The major, too, was all ablaze with the excitement 
of the moment; everybody was, in fact, except Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Markoe, who sat impassively on his 
horse, quietly smoking a cigar, and smiling slightly 
at the colonel’s enthusiasm. General Weitzel and 
staff were on the line, close by, directing their glasses 
up the road, and interrogating a wounded cavalry- 
man,who had been brought back. But I was well sat- 
isfied that there was to be no battle here. The firing 
ceased in a few moments, or only came in dropping 
shots, showing that the enemy’s cavalry was grad- 
ually falling back; anda sudden gleaming of bayonets 
from the skirmish line, as it passed out into a clear- 
ed field a quarter of a mile away, showed that it was 
advancing steadily, and had met no check. Forward 
again; and now in line-of-battle. Slowly and steadi- 
ly the brigade moved on in this manner, the colors 
of each regiment borne in advance, the officers striv- 
ing to keep up a correct alignment, and shouts of 
* guide left! guide right!” running from one flank 
to the other, while the line twisted and writhed like 
a@ wounded serpent, but still kept its general direction. 
Half a dozen pieces of artillery had been brought 
up, and now followed the brigade closely, moving 
just in rear of the line. 

“‘There’s trouble close ahead, that’s sure,” I heard 
the colonel mutter to the major. ‘‘See how the gen- 
eral watches the front; and we are just crawling 
along, as you might say.” 

But we moved on, however slowly; and rabbits, 
snakes and rats, frightened from their hiding-places 
by the tramping, fled in great numbers before us. 
The afternoon was wearing away ; and stillno enemy. 
Now and then a shell from one of the guns in the 
rear of us was thrown towards some suspicious ob- 
ject; and one of them fired the roof of a large sugar- 
mill, which blazed up brightly as we approached it. 
Just beyond it was a bend in the bayou, and a thin 
skirt of trees ran some distance toward the swamp. 
I had just placed my canteen to my lips, when a 
sudden rushing noise in the air overhead, followed 
instantly by the dull report of artillery from beyond 
the burning mill, commanded my attention. A 
shout came from behind us, and looking back, I saw 
that two horses attached to one of the guns were ly- 
ing mangled on the ground. In an instant every 
man realized that he was befqye the rebel works, and 

in range of their artillery. 

“Lie down!” shouted the general; and the whole 
line sank to the earth as suddenly as if swallowed by 
it. Our guns were unlimbered, and placed in battery 
not three rods in rear; but the first shot had not been 
fired before a continuous roar, louder and more ter- 
rific than the thunders of the tempest, burst forth 
from the masked works in front of us; and above our 
heads a torrent of missiles seemed to fill the air, 
shrieking, whizzing and humming 


“ As if the fiends from heaven that fell 
Had raised the battle-cry of hell.” 


Our own batteries quickly opened in response, and 
with a terrific noise. Near as we were to the muz- 
zles of the guns, every flash seemed to bear a war- 





he passed me. 


rant for our own destruction, and the wind of their 





balls passing overhead could be plainly felt. Lying 
on my back, and looking straight upward, it requir- 
ed no great stretch of fancy to think that a host of 
evil spirits were wrestling in the air. Round shot, 
shells, grape and cannister, and even railroad iron 
swept past; not far overhead, and now barely pass- 
ing above us; grape-shot whistled sharply by, some- 
times striking the ground about us, and throwing up 
the dust; and the fragments of bursting shells whiz- 
zed in every direction. And steadily, incessantly, 
that deafening tumult of sound continued, till the 
earth beneath us seemed to rock with its vibrations. 


Raising myself upon my elbows, I looked about 
me. The position of the brigade could be marked by 
a line of blue, stretching across the fields; most of 
the men lying fiat and motionless, although some of 
them were peering out towards the rebel position, 
with a curiosity which not even prudence could re- 
strain. The brigade flag was flying from gun to gun, 
following the general on his gallop from point to point. 
Directly behind us, between two of the batteries, Col- 
onel Carib sat on his horse as motionless as a statue, 
restraining the plunges of the animal with an iron 
hand; and th5 major and adjutant came into view 
whenever they could control their frightened horses 
sufficiently to force them up toward the regiment. 
But I looked in vain for the lieutenant colonel, un- 
til my eye was caught by the mangled figure of a 
horse, prostrate on the ground near a clump of bushes. 
It was a bay horse, such as he rode; and with a sick- 
ening sensation of fear, I crept back to the place. A 


round shot had passed entirely through the animal, * 


killing also the rider, who lay on his face. There 
was a silver leaf on his shoulder, and I realized the 
truth before I turned the body over, and exhibited 
the white ghastly face of poor Markoe. 

I crept forward te the line again, almost sick at this 
revelation. I could not help observing that the en- 
emy had now got the range, and up and down the 
line shells were dropping and bursting every minute. 

“Are any of you hurt yet, boys?” I shouted to the 
company. A response of “ no—no—” from the pros- 
trate ranks was the answer. I sat upright on the 
ground, looking toward the front. A glare of light 
suddenly flashed into my face, and an explosion fol- 
lowed, as if the earth under me had upheaved; a 
sense of dizziness and nausea overcame me, and I 
became unconscious. It was only for a short five 
minutes, they afterwards told me; to me it seemed as 
many hours. 

‘He’s not hurt a bit, I tell you; only stunned,” a 
familiar voice exclaimed; and opening my eyes, I 
saw a circle of anxious faces bent over me, as I lay on 
the ground, with my head on somebody’s knee, while 


Lieutenant Slim was trying to force some whiskey . 


from his canteen into my mouth. 


He was right; I was not injured by the bursting of . 


the shell, which had fallen at my elbow, killing two 
of the company outright, and wounding three more. 
It was a narrow escape; the first of a series of them. 
The wounded men had been assisted to the rear; the 
dead lay with the living, but hardly more silent and 
motionless. 

The fire of the enemy continued without abatement; 
ours had slackened perceptibly, and finally ceased. 
Colonel Carib shouted to us torise up and march to 
the rear; and as we did so, we saw the artillery lim- 
bered up and retiring, while the regiments were 
withdrawn in line. It is always a severe ordeal to 
retreat under fire—doubly so to new troops; but by 
dint of great effort and repeated orders from the of- 
ficers, the line was kept steady, and we fell back in 
the ovscurity of the twilight, with the shells of the 
enemy bursting around us. For an hour and a half 
we had lain passive under fire, unable to strike a blow 
in return, and the 407th had left a dozen good soldiers 
dead on the field, besides thrice that number sent 
back wounded. And just here occurred an incident 
which I think ought to be made historical, so well does 
it illustrate tie nonchalance of the American soldier. 
The blackberries were ripening in the fields, and 
many bushes grew along our way; and even while 
fiying missiles vere thick around us, I saw several of 
the men picking berries as we passed, and eating 
them. 

We bivouacked that night half a mile from the 
field, behind a fence which offered security against an 
irruption of cavalry. A small party of volunteers 
went back to the field, and removed the bodies of the 
lieutenant colonel, and the other dead. It was our 
first essay wider fire ; and Colonel Carib came to each 
company that night to say that we had endureda 
severe test, and borne ourselves well; and that the 
fight was to be finished to-morrow, and the enemy 
driven from their position, some way. He looked 
more serious thax usual; we all did, I think, when 
we thought of our dead and wounded. While we 
were discussing the events of the day, the quarter- 
master came up with his cart, and a ration of hard- 
bread, which was forthwith consumed by our hun- 
gry regiment. Short actually shed tears when he 
was told the lieutenant colonel was killed. 

“ The first of our mess to go,” he said, very sadly. 
“T tell you, boys, this is terrible. I wonder who 
next?” 

Ay—who next? We looked in each other’s faces 
that night—each man a brother in danger and hard- 
ship—and mentally repeated the question. It is a 
strange, wild life which soldiers lead; but they easily 
learn to share the same sympathies, and the bond of 
danger draws them as close together as a bond of 
blood. 

The quarter-master’s cart brought a package of 
letters for the regiment; and there, almost under 
the enemy’s guns, and with but a few hours between 
us and the rcziawal of the conflict, we read the mes- 
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sages of love from our far-off northern homes. And 
there were letters, too, which had no claimants, for 
those whose names they bore had fallen that day, and 
their answers were sad, brief announcements which 
carried woe unutterable to many hearts. 

The skirmishers soon came in, with not @ man in- 
jured. They had crept so near to the rebel position 
that they were able to use their muskets, and they 
thought with some effect. They were, in fact, too 
near the enemy’s artillery to be hurt by it, and the 
shot and shell had passed harmlessly over their heads, 
They were detailed for the same duty on the morrow. 

“T don’t think your .presentiments are reliable,” I 
said to Brenton. ‘Here you are, after a hard fight, 
safe as ever.” 

“Don’t forget the picture,” he rejoined, with a 
faint smile. We lay down together under the same 
blanket; and sleep soon drowned all the cares and 
perils of the day. 

The next day was Sunday; aud there were many 
that morning who thought of places where the 
church-bells were ringing for worship, and where 
prayers and aspirations were tearfully uttered for 
them. The reserve artillery was to be brought into 
action, and the infantry, if possible. The skirmish 
line again moved forward, the cannon were put in 
battery beyond the position of the day before, and 
then the regiments moved up again. Blower’s divis- 
ion, as we could see, was with ineasy supporting dis- 
tance, and some regiments came up to our line to 
strengthen it. Colonel Carib was ordered to detach 
a company to support one of the guns, and designated 
me for the service. Partly sorry to lose the company 
of the regiment at such a time, and yet pleased to be 
selected for such a duty, I marched my men up to the 
great thirty-two that was pointed out, giving them 
the shelter of a dry ditch that crossed the field. The 
infantry soon disappeared in a cane-field; and again 
the artillery on both sides opened fire. 

During the whole of that long April day, until 
darkness stopped the work, the artillery duel was 
prolonged. There was little slackening of the fire; 
as fast as the ammunition was exhausted, the bat- 
teries would limber up, gallop back to the rear for 
@ new supply, and plunge into the fight again. From 
every part of the field our guns belched forth their 
storms of iron, and the answers came back fast and 

furious. The scene of the conflict was narrow enough 
to be embraced by a glance, and in this little space 
the battle raged hour after hour. The artillery- 
men who worked the gun we were supporting had 
been at Shiloh, and one of them said that this was 
nearly equal to it. They worked nimbly, seeming to 
take a special pride in the working of their gun; and 
after each discharge, the gunner leaped up on the 
breech to observe the effect of the shot, throwing up 
his hands in triumph when a good one was made. 

One or two men were wounded around this gun, 
in the course of the day; but except these, neither 
grape, shot nor shell harmed us. The air was full of 
them, and our ears were continually filled with the 
noise; but, fortunately for us, the enemy did not 
succeed in getting the range of our gun. The rat- 
tling of the skirmishers’ muskets was now and then 
heard; and once a heavy volley, as if the infantry 
were engaged. Now and then wounded man limp- 
ed past us, supported by some friend; and one poor 
fellow was brought from the field gasping as if in the 
agony of death. ‘‘ Water, water!” he murmured; 
and as he raised his arm while I held the canteen to 
his* lips, he revealed a horrible wound in his side, 
apparently torn through his body by a piece of shell. 
An ambulance went up towards the cane-field, from 
the rear, and came back in half an hour, full of 
wounded. <A sergeant of the 407th sat with the 
driver, with a handkerchief twisted tightly around 
hisarm. He called to the driver to stop, when he 
saw me; but he could not speak when 1 came up. 
Tears rolled down his sunburnt cheeks, and hecould 
only motion towards the back of the ambulance. A 
sad presentiment of the truth came upon me as I 
parted the curtains, and looked in. Five men were 
sitting and lying within, some moaning with pain, 
and some insensible; but nearest me was a dead cap- 
tain, his breast cruelly lacerated with a grape-shot. 
Poor, poor Brenton! His pale, still face was compos- 
ed in his habitual, sad smile, even in death; but the 
light had forever fled from his luminous eyes, and the 
hearts that loved him had only his memory left them 
to love. 5 

‘He was killed on the skirmish-line,” the sergeant 
said. “1 was with him.” 

Sadly, very sadly I turned from the sight, and the 
ambulance went on its way. The roar of the battle 
was still in my ears, and the smoke-clouds still rolled 
up from the field; but for the moment my thoughts 
were given to the brave young life which was thus 
extinguished. There were none braver than he; for 
it was with an earnest presentiment of his fate that 

he went into battle that day. A noble spirit left us 
when he died; and sadly and often did we deplore 
him. 

I did not forget my promise; and when I visited 
the quiet village home of Captain Brenton, six 
months ago, and stood by his grave, I showed the 
ambrotype to my conductor, and asked him where 
the original might be found. He pointed to the next 
grave with the remark: ° 

‘‘They were to have been married when he came 
back. She only lived a month after hearing of his 
death.” 

All day long the artillery pounded away, and at 
night we lay down by our gun, anxious enough to 
know the position of affairs, and how much we had 
accomplished. It was just at daybreak when a 





















Haxall. I believe I had been dreaming of an assault 
upon the rebel works;-but the horse’s hoofs aroused 
me, and I sat up. 

“Here lam. What’s wanted?” 

“ Ho—glad to see you again, cap!” and now I recog- 
nized the voice of the adjutant. ‘The colonel wants 
you to hurry up, and join the regiment as quick as 
possible.” 

Tn the cane-field?” 

“ Cane-field, man?—no. In the road, half a mile 
up. But you haven’t heard the news. Grover fought 
a battle with the rebels yesterday, twelve miles up 
the bayou, and beat them ; and these fellows in front of 
us left early this morning, to save being flanked, 
We've got a nice long job on hand to chase them, I 
expect.” 

And thus ended our first battle. Half an hour 
afterward, I marched through the deserted rebel 
works with my company, and joined the regiment 
beyond them, 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WISE CHOICE. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


Miss ELLEN HALSEY’s beauty was the talk of 
the town. P—— being a very small place, there was 
not much chance for opposition on this score, and if 
there had been, the lady would have carried off the 
palm just as easily. She was so very lovely that it 
would have been hard to find her equal, even ina 
country so famed for the beauty of its women as New 
England. Yet, in spite of all this, she was not the 
object of the slightest jealousy on the part of her fair 
friends. She was so lovely in character, and so be- 
loved by all who knew her, that her friends took 
even more pride and pleasure in her beauty than 
she, herself, did. 

Her father was a well-to-do lawyer, and had once 
been the judge of the county court. He was the 
principal man in the town, and was very popular 
with his neighbors. His house was a cheerful, hap- 
py place, for he was famed for his hearty hospitality, 
and this, together with his daughter’s beauty, drew 
to it a throng of visitors, both young and old. 

There were two young men in P—— who were 
among the most devoted of Ellen’s admirers. One 
was a wealthy young farmer, gay and handsome, and 
concerning whose wild freaks staid and steady-going 
people shook their heads. Nevertheless, his wealth 
made up for all such short-comings, and after all, 
people said, young men must sow their wild oats 
sometime, and no doubt Mr. Alfred Harvey would 
finally settle down into a most excellent and exem- 
plary citizen and husband. So it was agreed that if 
Ellen Halsey married him, she would be doing very 
well indeed. Thoughtful mammas mentally declar- 
ed that she would be a great fool to refuse such a 
brilliant offer, for they would never allow their daugh- 
ters to commit such an unpardonable blunder. 

The other suitor was Edward Lane, a plain, hard- 
working carpenter. He was the son of poor parents, 
both of whom were dead, and had raised himself 
from the position of apprentice to the head of a large 
shop, which was then doing an excellent and grow- 
ing business. His poverty had forced him to toil 
steadily from his boyhood, and he was now beginning 
to reap his reward. Eyery one said he was on the 
road to fortune, and that he deserved all he could 
make. Mr. Lane did not mean to remain always in 
the humble position he now held, and he strove 
hard to fit himself for a higher sphere. His leisure 
moments were devoted to study, and at the time of 
his introduction to the reader, there were few in P—— 
who could equal this self-educated man in intelli- 
gence and generalinformation. He kept on steadily 
at his business, and was now in very comfortable, 
easy circumstances. He was very popular with the 
townspeople, and no one in the place was more high- 
ly respected than he. 

Both of these young men were deeply in love with 
Ellen Halsey. Some persons thought Mr. Lane 
stood no chance against his wealthy rival, but he 
was of a different opinion. He was not to be driven 
from his suit by any such fear. He believed he would 
make Ellen as good a husband as the other, and he 
was content that she should decide between them, 
knowing that money would not affect her decision. 

Mrs. Halsey, though she did not attempt to infiu- 
ence her daughter’s choice, preferred the young 
farmer. She had a weak prejudice against the me- 
chanical pursuits, and, besides this, she thought a 
marriage with Mr. Harvey would be far better for 
Ellen in a temporal point of view. Still she wisely 
left her to act for herself. 

Judge Halsey was equally neutral, though not less 
interested in thematter. He preferred the carpenter 
to the farmer, not because of any preference for 

either avocation, but because of the estimates he had 
formed of the two individuals. His long experience 
as a lawyer had made him a keen judge of character, 
and he had brought all his powers to bear upon this 
case. He thought Mr. Lane a better and safer man 
for his daughter’s husband than the other, and was 
anxious that she should decide in his favor. 

As for the lady herself, she was not slow in making 
up her mind. From the first Mr. Harvey stood no 
chance with her. She had her father’s penetration, 
and she very quickly discovered that he was not the 
man to make her happy. His wealth might give her 
ease and comfort, but that was not all she wanted, 
and so she came to the conclusion that it would be a 


With regard to Mr. Lane her feelings were differ- 
ent. She admired him from the first, and it was 
not long befvre this admiration changed into a 
tenderer feeling, and Miss Ellen Halsey was forced 
to confess that she loved him. Her heart and her 
judgment fully agreed in this choice. In the social 
scale Mr. Lane was beneath her, but she honored his 
true and genuine worth, and thought herself fortu- 
nate in possessing his love, for the young man, 
though he had not yet formally avowed his feelings 
for her, made no attempt to conceal them. 

At last Mr. Harvey, thinking it best to be before 
his rival, made Miss Ellen a formal offer of his hand 
and heart. Ofcourse these very useful and interest- 
ing appendages of his person were declined, kindly 
but firmly. Mr. Harvey was astounded, for he had 
never dreamed of a failure. Strangely enough he 
had scarcely left the house, smarting under his de- 
feat, when Mr. Lane entered it, bent on a similar 
mission. He did not go away so soon, and when he 
did go, it was with a flush of happiness that told too 
plainly that he had been successful. 

The next day Mr. Lane asked Judge Halsey’s con- 
sent to his marriage with his daughter. It was giv- 
en promptly and cheerfully, and the judge expressed 
his gratification at the result of the matter. When 
he told his wife of it, she said she had no doubt Ellen 
had acted wisely, but she could not help wishing it 
had been the other. 

“The other, indeed,” exclaimed the judge. ‘‘ Mark 
my words, my dear wife, you will yet have cause to 
see the wisdom of her choice. Edward Lane has 
more solid worth in him than twenty Harveys.” 

The surprise of the community was very great 
when the engagement was announced. Every one 
thought she had better have taken Mr. Harvey, for 
they could not get over the fact of his wealth, but- 
all wished her an abundance of happiness in the 
choice she had made. 

In due time the young couple were married and 
established in their own house, as pretty and snug a 
little cottage as one could wish for. Ellen made an 
excellent wife, and more than realized her husband’s 
expectations. Mr. Lane proved to be the best man 
for her. He made her very happy, and every day 
her admiration for him increased, as some new trait 
of his character developed itself. They lived com- 
fortably and plainly, Mr. Lane devoted himself en- 
ergetically to his business, and they became in the 
course of a few years rich enough for him to give up 
his trade, and take advantage of an opportunity of- 
fered him. This was no less than a request from his 
fellow-citizens to represent them in the State Legis- 
lature. He accepted the nomination and was elected. 
So well were the people pleased with him, that they 
shortly afterwards transferred him to the national 
congress, and now he is one of the leading members 
of the federal senate. 

Mr. Harvey married soon after Ellen’s refusal of 
him. He won a good, worthy wife, but his wild oats 
had been sown too deeply for him to make a good 
husband. He neglected her, and entered upon a 
course of extravagance and dissipation that melted 
away his fortune, and brought ruin upon his family 
and himself. As Edward Lane roso higher, he sank 
lower. 

In view of all this, Mrs. Halsey was forced to con- 
fess that Ellen had taken the correct view of the 
matter, and had indeed made a wise choice. 





VULGARITY. 
Vulgarity is quite distinct from nonconformity to 
arbitrary rules. We have sometimes met the deep- 
est, truest refinement of heart in the man whose 


met the greatest vulgarity in the man whose manners 
wore a perfect outward polish, and who would never 
infringe the smallest rule of etiquette. In this sense 
do I speak of taste as a matter of importance to the 
working-men of this country. What is it that pre- 
vents sympathy between class and class? Not mere- 
ly difference of opinion, but difference of taste. The 
difference of feeling between educated and uneducat- 
ed men places a great gulf between them, We are 
attracted and repelled by our instinctive sympathies 
even more than by our intellectual views. Let no 
one tell us that the workman cannot become refined ; 
he is a refined man in foreign countries. Vulgarity 
is a thing almost exclusively English. Look at the 
poor Hindoo who goes through your streets asking 
alms. There is a grace even in his very attitude, an 
elegance in his address, which would almost make 
you believe it if you were told that he had been a 
prince in his own land. You may see, or might have 
seen, two peasants meeting on a high road in France, 
and taking off their hats to each other with a grave 
and dignified courtesy. The French peasant girl at 
a very trifling expense will dress herself in clothes 
that befit her station; but the inward refinement of 
her mind will be so reflected on the adjustment of 
every part of them, that she looks better dressed 
than the English lady’s maid, with all the aid of her 
mistress’s cast-off finery. 








HARD ON PApA.—Little Mame was discussing the 
great hereafter with her mamma, when the follow- 
ing ensued: Mame—‘*Mamma, will you go to 
heaven when you die?” Mammta—“ Yes, I hope so, 
child.” Mame—‘ Well, mamma, I hope I’ll go too, 
or you'll be so lonesome.” Mamma—‘O, I hope 
your papa will go too.” Mame—‘‘O no, papa can’t 
go; he can’t leave the store.” Mamma thought she 
had a good one on papa, as he can’t often ‘leave the 











horseman rode up to the gun, and asked for Captain 








great mistake on her part to marry him. 


hands are black with laboring at the forge; we have |- 


Biographical Portfolio, 


(Compiled expressly for The Fiag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 


MAJOR GENERAL THOMAS CONWAY, 
OF the army of the American Revolution, was born 
in Ireland; at the age of six years he was taken to 
France by his parents, where he received a military 
education in the best schools of Paris. At an early 
age he entered the French service, and obtained the 
reputation of being an able military officer, and a 
man of undaunted courage. He held the rank of 
colonel in the French army, and for his high military 
abilities was decorated with the order of St. Louis. 
On the recommendation of our agent at Paris, Silas 
Deane, he came to this country in 1777, bearing tes- 
timonials of the highest character as to his military 
qualifications. On the thirteenth of May, 1777, Con- 
gress appointed him a brigadier general; he joined 
the army under General Washington, and was en- 
gaged in the battle of Germantown on the fourth of 
October of that year. As early as the seventeenth of 
the latter month, General Washington remonstrated, 
in a letter to Richard Henry Lee, a member of the 
Congress, against the appointment of Conway as a 
major general. “I would ask,” says Washington, 
“why the youngest brigadier in the service should 
be put over the heads of the eldest, and thereby take 
rank of and command gentlemen who but yesterday 
were his seniors?” 

Under date of ‘‘16 November, 1777,’’ General Con- 
way addressed General Washiugton as follows: 


** Srr,—The hopes and appearance of a French war, 
along with some other r , have ind 1 me to 
send my resignation to Congress. As soon as the 
trial of General Stephen is over, I hope your excel- 
lency will permit me to depart from the army, in 
order to return to France as soon as possible. I re- 
turn thanks to your excellency for the civilities you 
have shown me while I had the honor of being under 
your orders, and beg you will accept of my warm 
and sincere wishes for the liberty of America and the 
success of your arms.” 

In reply, of the same date, General Washington 
wrote: 

“Srr,—In answer to your favor of this date, it re- 
mains with Congress alone to accept your resigna- 
tion. This being the case, I cannot permit you to 
leave the army till you have obtained their consent. 





for your wishes for the liberty of America and the 


happy meeting with family and friends.” 


resentations of General Washington in his letter to 
Mr. Lee, and the decided opinions expressed in Mr. 
Lee’s reply. On the contrary he was on the thir- 
teenth of December, 1777, elected inspector general 
of the army, with the rank of major general. He was 
ordered to join the army under General McDougall, 
in the vicinity of Albany, and while there wrote a 
letter dated April 22d, 1778, to the president of Con- 
gress, complaining of ill treatment by Congress, in 
not giving him a more prominent command, and 
saying, ‘‘I expect you will make my resignation ac- 
ceptable to Congress.” His resignation was accept- 
ed, and he retired from the army in June, 1778. 

He unfortunately for his reputation became promi- 
nent, in the history of his day, by his connection 
with what was known as the “Conway Cabal,” an 
abortive intrigue among certain officers of the army 
to place General Gates in the chief command. After 
retiring from the army, Genc.ai Conway resided in 
Philadelphia, where his freedom of speech and offen- 
sive manners involved him in difficulties with several 
American officers. In consequence of a representa- 
tion made by General Cadwalader, in relation to the 
conduct of General Conway at the battle of German- 
town, Conway sent him a challenge. They fought 
on the fourthof July, 1778; Conway fired without 
effect, but the ball from Cadwalader passed through 
Conway’s mouth and the upper part of his neck, and 
for some time the wound was supposed to be mortal. 
In this state he lingered several days, when he wrote 
the following letter to General Washington: 

* Philadelphia, 23d July, 1778. 

“Srk,—I find myself just able to hold the pen dur- 
ing a few minutes, and take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my sincere grief for having done, written, 
or said anything disagreeab!s to your excellency. 
My career will soon be over; therefore justice and 
truth prompt me to declare my last sentiments. You 
are in my eyes the greatand good man. May you 
long enjoy the love, veneration and esteem of these 
States, whose liberties you have asserted by your 
virtues. I am, with the greatest respect, etc., 

“THOMAS CONWAY.” 

Contrary to his expectation and that of his surgeon, 
he recovered from his wound. He remained in Phil- 
adelphia, and at the close of the year returned to 
France, where he died. 





WRITTEN AFTER GOING TO LAW. 
The law, they say, great Nature's chain connects, 
* That causes ever must produce effects ; 
In me behold reversed great Nature's laws— 





store” to go to prayer-meeting. 





All my effects lost by a single cause, 


When that is done, I shall not object to your depar- . 
ture, since it is your inclination. I thank you much ' 


success of our arms, and have only to add that, in — 
case you are permitted to return by Congress, you ‘ 
will have my hopes for a favorable passage, and a : 


The resignation of General Conway was not ac- ‘ 
cepted by Congress, notwithstanding the strong rep- © 
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THE QUADRILATERAL. 

The eyes of the whole world are turned upon Eu- 
rope. The old countries of that continent are shaking 
with no ordinary co:nmotion, for the wicked struc- 
ture built upon the shallow foundation of the treaties 
of 1815 is falling toruin. No man can say how long 
it will be before out of the great agony will come new 
nationalities, better and more vigorous than those 
whose feeble lives the Congress of Vienna sought to 
prolong. 

Two of the principal parties to the great combat 
about to take place, are Austria and Italy—old ene- 
mies. The latter is anxious to realize the grand 
dream of her patricts, and have an “Italy, free and 
united from the Alps to the sea.” Austria clings with 
a stern determination to her last foothold in the land 
of the Cesars, and refuses to part with Venetia, upon 
any terms. The conduct of Austria is influenced by 
weighty reasons. The Province of Venetia lies at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. The principal ports of this 
body of water are Venice, and Trieste in the Pro- 
vince of Istria. The former was once the most im- 
portant commercial city in the world, and of late it 
has been gradually recovering a portion of its former 
commerce. Besides this, it is the best naval station | 
onthe Adriatic. Its loss would leave Austria only 
the port of Trieste, and would strike a death-blow to 
her hopes of commercial greatness. 

In the struggle for Venetia, Austria will enjoy some 
decided advantages over the Kingdom of Italy. Chiet 
among these is its possession of the four fortresses 
which constitute the angles of the famous Quadri- 
lateral. The term is in its simple sense given to any 
four-sided geometrical figure. In this connection it 
is applied to the area included between the fortified 
cities of Peschi-era, Verona, Mantua, and Legnano. 
The river Mincio, which was made the boundary be- 
tween Lombardy and Venetia, leaves the Lake of 
Garda at Peschi-era, and flows almost due south to 
Mantua, thus forming the western line or boundary. 
The river Adige rises in the Carnic Alps, passes 
Verona, and flowing nearly theast by Leg 
forms the eastern line. Between Mantua and Leg- 
nano on the south, the Mincio, the Po, and the trib- 
utaries and marshes of the latter form the southern 
line. Each of thesé four cities is magnificently for- 
tified, and their combined garrisons will amount to 
over one hundred thousand men. They lie within 
easy supporting distance, but sufficiently far from 
each other to prevent any single column from oper- 
ating against more than one of them. To reduce 
them would require four separate and simultaneous 
sieges, as the garrisons of the others could easily fall 
upon the force attacking any one of them alone, and 
raise the siege. Besides this, the country lying with- 
in the sides of the Quadrilateral might be held by a 
force independent of the garrisons, which could 
prevent the passage of any of the rivers. The Quadri- 
lateral lies immediately to the west of Venice, pro- 
tects its right flank, and commands the entrance to 
Venetia, and the Austrian dominions east of the 
Carnic Alps. 

The reader will see the immense strength of this 
position ata glance. Should an Italian army wish 
to enter Venetia, it must pause to reduce these for- 
tresses, defended by powerful Austrian columns, an 
undertaking which military men pronounce very 
improbable, to say the least. To endeavor to turn 
the position on its left would be simply penetrating 
the centre of the Austrian line of defence, and ex- 
tremely hazardous, as it would leave a large Aus- 
trian force in the Italian rear, which could, under 
an active commander, completely destroy the com- 
munications of the attacking army with their own 
country, and in case of disaster cut off their retreat. 
An invasion of the Tyrol is practically improbable, if 
not impossible, for the same reason. 

Since her acquisition of her Italian Provinces, Aus- 
tria has worked energetically to strengthen this 
position. It checked the victorious advance of the 
Franco-Italian army in 1859, and led to an honorable 
close of the war. Napoleon III, candidly acknow- 
ledged the fact that an attempt then to reduce not 
only the key to Austrian power in Italy, but also the 
greatest bulwark of her whole empire, would lead to 
a general European war, which could not fail to bring 








greater troubles upon Italy. Since 1859, Austria has 


vastly improved the Quadrilateral; and now that 
the Italian struggle is about to re-commence where it 
stopped then, we may be called upon to witness the 
grandest military operations ever known in Europe, 
in which these great fortresses will play a conspic- 
uous part. 


+ > 


A THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLAR JOB. 

The head clerk of a large firm in Charlestown prom- 
ised an old customer one day, half a bale of Russia 
duck, to be on hand at one o’clock, when the man 
was to leave town with his goods. The firm was out 
of duck, and the clerk went over to Boston to buy 
some. Not finding a truckman, he hired a man to 
take it over in his wheelbarrow. Finishing other‘ 
business, on his return to Charlestown, the clerk 
fuund the man not half way over the bridge, sitting 
on his barrow half dead with the heat. 

What was to be done? It was then half-past 
twelve, and the goods were promised at one. There 
was not a moment to lose. In spite of the heat, the 
dust, and his fine light summer clothes, the young 
man seized the wheelbarrow and pushed on. 

Pretty soon a rich merchant whom the young man 
knew very well, riding on horseback, overtook him. 
“ What,” said he, “Mr. Wilder turned truckman.” 

** Yes,” answered the clerk, “the goods are prom- 
ised at one o’clock, and my man has given out; but 
you see I am determined to be us good as my word.” 

* Good, good!” said the gentleman, and trotted on. 

Calling at the store where the young man was em- 
ployed, he told his employer what he had seen. “And 
I want you to tell him,” said the gentleman, “that 
when he goes into business for himself, my name is at 
his service for thirty thousand dollars,” 

Reaching the store, which he did in time, you may 
be sure the high prices set on bis conduct made 
amends for all the heat, anxiety, and fatigue of the 
job. 








A PRINCESS’S WEDDING. 

At the wedding of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
fat, fair, but not quite forty, the bridesmaids’ dresses 
were of white tarletan over blue silk. They were 
trimmed with sashes of corn flowers, and from the 
small bonnets which they wore hung veils of tulle 
almost as long as that of the bride herself. The 
bridegroom’s responses were uttered in a very low 
voice, and in a strong foreign accent. The bride, 
however, though in a very gentle tone, spoke clearly 
and distinctly, and her words were audible in all 
parts of the little building. The Bishop of Winches- 
ter read the last prayer of the service, at the conclu- 
sion of which her majesty rose from her seat, and 
kissed the new bride with the most earnest hearti- 
ness. Still more enthusiastic were the embraces with 
which the Princess of Wales and the Princess Helena 
received her. The bridegroom, too, was congratu- 
lated by all the members of the royal family, who, 
after her majesty, came forward in turn to shake 
hands with him and wish him every happiness. The 
whole party then left the church in a long procession, 
the bride and bridegroom, of course, leading, the 
queen and Duke of Cambridge followed immediately 
behind them. As they returned along the covered 
way to Cambridge-cottage, the children of the parish- 
schools strewed the path thickly with beautiful 
spring flowers. There was no ringing of joy-bells, 
and for the best of all reasons—that St. Anne’s steeple 
boasts only one bell, and that a very little one. 





OLD SUPERSTITIONS. 

The good people of the days of old were very super- 
stitious, and many of their descendants have inher- 
ited their notions. It is an old English custom for 
girls to fast on St. Agnes’s day, and to puta Bible 
under their pillows with a sixpence clasped in the 
book of Ruth, in order that they may see their future 
husbands in their dreams. By many it is believed 
unlucky to look at the new moon for the first time 
through a window; and not a few believe that every 
project begun during the moon’s wane will fail. Put- 
ting on shoes awry or on the wrong foot is also be- 
lieved to be an omen of disaster. Breaking a look- 
ing-glass is thought to be followed by the death of 
the unlucky person’s best friend. When the cheeks 
or ears burn, runs an old superstition, some one is 
talking of us. If it is the right cheek or ear they are 
speaking well of us, if the left they are abusing us. 





EFFECT OF COLD.—Cold condenses carbonic acid 
gas, makes it heavy, and causes it to fall to the 
surface of the ground. There are some localities in 
Italy and elsewhere, into which if a man and his'dog 
come, the dog will die in a minute or two, while his 
master will remain uninjured. The cause of this is 
the presence of carbonic acid. It is concentrated, 
condensed, made heavy, and settles on the surface 
where the dog breathes it; but the man’s nostrils 
being four or five feet higher, he is unaffected by 
it. From this instance useful, practical lessons, may 
be drawn, which all would do well to apply. 





A COMBINATION.—At the wedding of the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, all the gentlemen of the royal 
party appeared in a remarkable combination of 
morning and evening costume, consisting of blue 
dress coats, with velvet collars and brass buttons, 
with gray trousers and light waistcoats. 





MINUTE FORMALITIES.—A supercilious attention 
to minute formalities is a certain indication of a lit- 
tle mind, conscious of the want of innate dignities. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

‘“THE MiIssiInG WILL,” by Rett Winwood. 

“ONE OF THE TON,” by Theodore Arnold. 

“DISINHERITED: or, The Mystery of the Head- 
land.” A Story of the New Jersey Coast. By Etta 
W. Pierce. - 

“BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

““WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE,” by Captain Fred. 
Haxall. , 

“A GREAT CONQUEROR,” by Captain John Trues- 
dale. : 

$500 REWARD,” by Barbara Broome. 

“TWO ARE BETTER THAN THREE,” by Louiso 
Riviere. 

“ LINDA AND I,” by Lida Meddic. 

“Lost AND WON,” by George Jay Varney. 

“ FLORINE: or, A Meeting that seemed like Fate,” 
by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 


BLEACHING THE HAIR. 

Female fashion has imposed an iron hand upon the 
brunettes; one that, their traditional pride regarded, 
we marvel much that they yield to. Yield many of 
them do nevertheless, and more the pity. The 
blondes have it all their own way, as it would seem, 
the brunettes paying homage, else how account for 
the miserable practice of hair bleaching now so 
prevalent. Nature, ever harmonious in color, gives 
hair and complexions to match; and in this way 
brunette and blonde, though different, may each at- 
tain to an equal rank of beauty. Most gentlemen 
could now point, were it polite, to ladies of their ac- 
quaintance who, during the past few months, have 
been subjecting their hair to an injurious process of 
etiolation. Of the present effect one need not speak ; 
if it be the pleasure of dark ladies to wear light 
tresses, well and good; but what we would then add 
is—get the effect through some other agency than 
bleaching. The practice is simply ruinous; one that 
if followed again and again will change once silken 
tresses of brown or black into something, for color, 
like a singed cat’s back; for texture not unlikea 
convict’s task of picked and unravelled oakum. At 
any rate, brunettes should be consistent. Having 
bleached their tresses, should go into a chlorine bath 
and bleach their skins to match. The operation 
would be painful, but fashion does not heed pain. 
The result even is doubtful; but the experiment 
might be worth trying. We have seen a portion of a 
dead negro’s skin bleached white; wherefore there 
would seem to be hope of success to a live brunette, 








WISE SAYINGS. 

Anger dies soon with a wise and good man. 

Too much prosperity makes men fools. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other, 

Wealth is not his who gets it, but his who enjoys it. 

Employ your time well,if you mean to gain leisure. 

A man may have a thousand acquaintances, and 
not one friend among them. 

It is better to live on a little, than to out-livea 
great deal. 

By others’ fault wise men correct their own. 

We should take a prudent care for the future, but 
so as to enjoy the present. 





— 


Puncu.—The term “Punch,” now so familiar to 
lovers of fun, is supposed to have been derived from 
Puccio d’Aniello, a Neapolitan peasant who lived in 
the seventeenth century, and was famous for his hu- 
morous eccentricities. The character was transferred 
to the stage, where it continues to this day a local 
favorite. The English ‘Punch and Judy ” puppet 
show was taken from the popular story connected 
with the character. 





A JEWISH WEDDING.—A Jewish wedding took 
place in New Haven a few days since, the happy 
couple being Mr. Emmanuel Oberndorfer and Miss 
Amelia William, daughter of Mr. Wolf William. The 
church was crowded with wedding guests, and the 
bride, who is represented as being very beautiful, was 
attired in light blue moire antique, trimmed with 
cluney lace, and wore a rich bridal veil held to her 
head by a wreath of orange blossoms and white roses. 


THE QUESTION.—A little, keen, bright-eyed girl 
of four years, on a visit one evening, was assisted on 
the knee of a gentleman friend, and on being told by 
her mother that she was too large a baby to hold, re- 
torted almost immediately, accompanying the words 
with a gesture: ‘“ Why, girls of nineteen years sit on 
laps, and you wouldn’t call them babies, would you?” 








AN INSANE MAN.—A deranged man, evidently a 
returned soldier, has been frightening the people of 
Clarendon, Vt. He has his home in the woods, occa- 
sionally making a sortie on some passing traveller, 
either to arrest him as a guerilla or to inquire as to 
the whereabouts of Jeff Davis, through whose shirt 
he is determined to put a button-hole. 


GROWING PLANTS.—A Frenchman who has been 
investigating the rate of growth in plants by day and 
night, considers that the greatest increase in length 
takes place at night. His measurements have been 
made on the vine, the gladiolus, the strawberry, the 
hop and other plants, 








good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1. 

per year. 

The August number of Ballou’s Monthly Magazine 
is issued this week, and is Just the thing for those who 
wish entertaining reading during the warm months, 
when complications are too laborious to be considered 
even fora moment. The Magazine is profusely illus- 
trated, and is cheap and popular. Here is its table of 
contents:—‘* The Art of raising Poultry” (six illus- 
trations); ‘‘Hindoo Customs;” ‘The Melody of the 
Woods ;” “Knights Templar;” ‘ Animal Flowers ;” 
“A remarkable Basin in the Island of St. Paul’s;” 
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BEAUTY’S. LAST REQUEST. 


—— 
BY GKORGE JAY VARNEY 
——eeeee 


Tam a bride, a beautiful bride, 
But the namo of the bridegroom is Death, 
He smiles at my side 
With a ghastly pride, 
While my heart groweth chill with his breath. 


So fair I am, and yet I must dio! 
My lovers shall look nevermore 

On the bright azure eye, 

These lips’ rosy dye, 
Nor the form they did almost adore. 


But bury me not in the cold, dark ground, 
Where the senseless worm shall rave; 

Antd the golden hair 

They have called so fuir, 
Shall moulder and rot in the grave. 


O, bear me away to the mountain's height, 
And build me a funeral pyre; 

And kindle its light, 

When cometh the night 
With sunset of crimson fire. 


Then scatter my dust in the evening wind, 
With a prayer for the holy rest 

Of her that was kind,— 

And if erring in mind, 
"Twas loving the beautiful best. 


Then the dew of night shall gather me up, 
And carry me whither it must; 

And in flowerets’ cup, 

Where the wild bees sup, 
You shall find my golden dust. 


When the feet of my lovers come over the les 
1 will rise from my dewy bowers; 
And something of me « 
Shall constantly be 
Between the sky aud the flowers. 
OOrxxedo 


PRR 
No. 1.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


cording to Act of Congressin the year li 
Mby Bunion Tuomas & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Offic 
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District Court of Massachusetts. 
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A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 


CHAPTER I. 


HE sun was going down a 
the narrow bay, in a bar 
swarthy western clouds. 
day the sky had threat 
storm. Here and there, thr 
broken and gusty rifts, fi 
out a bar of tan-colored fi 
streaked with other bars 0’ 
gry scarlet, like the dabbli 
some bloody finger upor 
horizon, A raw wind was} 
ing from the east—shri 
among the rocks of the b 
and dying far out on the | 
hills and wild, wet ma 
with a weary moan that 

the heartache. On the lov 


shore, dotted thick with fishing-boats, the wor! 
haggard tide came tramping in, with a hu 
thunderous beat, as if it had looked on the face 
tempest somewhere out on the great sea, an 
before it in terror and dismay. A flock of 5 
screamed above the bald, black cliffs; and out 
offing, in view of the revolving headland b 
glowing in its turret like a mighty ember, a shi 
cast anchor, in face of the coming storm and 
with sails closely reefed and @ narrow azure p 
flaunting from her peak. 


A drearier place you could not well have 


than that strip of bleak New Jersey coast, w! 
rocks, and sands, and waters, in endless repet 
the eternal dirging of its winds and sea. A lor 
place, a wierd, wild, eerie place, loved by se: 
and hardy, sun-burnt fishermen, and rema 


productive in the matter of bass and bare 
girls. 

Up the narrow, dark bay, in the deepening 
and almost beneath the bows of the ship in the 
a boat came dancing over the water—a 
whe nted nm and white. 

rod pa gga + said old Ben Br 
laying on his oars as the ship grew nearer, a1 
ing at her sharp outline with the eyes of a « 
seur. “ Well, weil, the bay’s not ruffied yet 
at that west, Miss Essie! I’ve lived on thi 
man and boy, for thirty years, aud I never + 
one sky like that.” 

Miss Essie, seated in the bow, facing the 
beaten old Triton, turned her headslowly and 
Not with the keen sense of finer souls, perh: 
yet with an admiration that was almost aw 
Brainard pulled at his oars again, and wate 
from beneath his shaggy brows. 

Ah, what a picture she made, under th: 
black sky, with her gray cloak fluttering lik 
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BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY 
—eee 


I am a bride, a beautiful bride, 


He smiles at my side 
With a ghastly pride, 


So fair I am, and yet I must die! 
My lovers shall look nevermore 

On the bright azure eye, 

These lips’ rosy dye, 


, 


Anrtd the golden hair 
They have called so fair, 


And build me a funeral pyre; 
, And kindle its light, 

When cometh the night 
With sunset of crimson fire. 


With a prayer for the holy rest 
Of her that was kind,— 
And if erring in mind, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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But the name of the bridegroom is Death. 


While my heart groweth chill with his breath. 


Nor the form they did almost adore. 


But bury me not in the cold, dark ground, 
' Where the senseless worm shall rave; 


Shall moulder and rot in the grave. 


O, bear me away to the mountain's height, 


Then scatter my dust in the evening wind, 


ner, in the teeth of the wind, and the glow of the 
lurid sunset on her face! 

It was a small and oval face of opaque white, low- 
browed and positively colorless, except for the sump- 
tuous carmine of the lips. Withsuch askin, the great, 
slow, velvety eyes should have been black; in place 
of which, they hid but deepened to a purple-pansy 
color, disguised beneath the sweep of midnight lashes. 
Her hair, which curled only at the tips, was blown 
out from beneath her gray hood, streaming in the 
wind across her face and down to the boat’s side, in 
a torrent of dull, dead guld; and, as it streamed, the 
sunset, flashing through and through its damp and 
silken waves, touched them everywhere with rings 
of scarlet fire. It was just the hair that old Ben 
Brainard had seen the mermaidens combing a score 
of times, on wrinkled, moonlit reefs. It was just the 
face for which another Marc Antony might fling a 
world away. 

* And when you saw that sky before,” said Essica, 
* what followed?” 

Ben shrugged his shoulders. 

“Weeping and wailing, lass! The wrecks were 
strewn all along the coast, from the headland light 
to Shipping Point.” 

Essica looked anxiously up the bay. 

“ What ship is this in the offing?” she said. 

“ That’s the ‘Sea-Gull,’ from Bermuda,” answered 
the old boatman, “Joe Masters, skipper. It’s to be 
hoped Joe knows what he is about to-night—’taint 


RS > an 


‘Twas loving the beautiful best. 


Then the dew of night shall gather me up, 
And carry me whither it must; 

And in flowerets’ cup, 

Where the wild bees sup, 
You shall find my golden dust. 


When the feet of my lovers come over the lea, 
I will rise from my dewy bowers; 

And something of me - 

Shall constantly be 
Between the sky and the flowers. 
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The Miustery of the Headlands. 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE sun was going down across 
the narrow bay, in a bank of 
swarthy western clouds. All 
day the sky had threatened 
storm. Here and there, through 
broken and gusty rifts, flared 
out a bar of tan-colored flame, 
streaked with other bars of an- 
gry scarlet, like the dabbling of 
some bloody finger upon the 
horizon. A raw wind was blow- 
ing from the east—shrieking 
among the rocks of the beach, 
and dying far out on the sand- 
hills and wild, wet marshes, 
with a weary moan that made 
the heartache. On the low lee- 
shore, dotted thick with fishing-boats, the worn and 
haggard tide came tramping in, with a hurried, 
thunderous beat, as if it had looked on the face of the 
tempest somewhere out on the great sea, and fled 
before itin terror and dismay. A flock of petrels 
screamed above the bald, black cliffs; and out in the 
offing, in view of the revolving headland beacon, 
glowing in its turret like a mighty ember, a ship had 
cast anchor, in face of the coming storm and night, 
with sails closely reefed and a narrow azure pennon 
flaunting from her peak. 

A drearier place you could not well have found 
than that strip of bleak New Jersey coast, with its 
rocks, and sands, and waters, in endless repetition— 
the eternal dirging of its winds and sea. A lonesome 
place, a wierd, wild, eerie place, loved by sea-gulls 
and hardy, sun-burnt fishermen, and remarkably 
productive in the matter of bass and bare-footed 
girls. 

Up the narrow, dark bay, in the deepening dusk, 
and almost beneath the bows of the ship in the offing, 
a boat came dancing over the water—a stanch 
wherry, painted green and white. ‘ 

“That’s a pretty craft!” said old Ben Brainard, 





often he does.” 


Miss Essie, seated in the bow, facing the weather- 
Not with the keen sense of finer souls, perhaps, but 
yet with an admiration that was almost awe. Ben 
Brainard pulled at his oars again, and watched her 


Ah, what a picture she made, under that wild 


They were gliding past, just beneath the dark bow- 
sprit, and in the very face and eyes of a brown syren, 
with dishevelled tresses, couchant upon its front, and 
glaring down upon them, like a Medusa. Up to 
this time, evidently, the green-and-white dory had 
not been observed. 
** Boat ahoy!” 

At that stentorian hail, cleaving the twilight sud- 
denly, Essica cast a startled look up at the brown 
syren, half expecting to see the wooden lips apart; 
but no! Medusa still stared with stony aspect—the 
voice had come from the deck of the Sea-Gull. 
“Boat ahoy yourself!” returned Ben Brainard. 


Two figures, outlined above him on the gathering 
darkness, were leaning over the taffrail, looking 
curiously down upon the wherry—one, Captain Joe 
Masters himself, in a pea-jacket and nor’-wester; 
the other, a taller and somewhat handsomer figure, 
with a heavy travelling-cloak thrown upon his arm, 
and the red glimmer of a cigar between his lips. 
‘Where are you bound?” cried the same voice 
again—the voice of Captain Joe Masters. 
“To the Headlands,” answered the old boatman. 
“ Got any room in your wherry?” 
“ Plenty, thank ye,” said Ben. 
“Then lay alongside, will you?” said Captain Joe. 
“Eh?” queried Ben, gruftly. 
“ Lay to, I say!” roared the master of the Sea- 
Gull. “Here be passengers as wants to land to-night 
at the Headlands, and as will pay you well to row 
"em up.” 
The old boatman peered up at the taffrail curiously. 
“How many?” said he. 
The answer came with some hesitation. 
“ Two.” 
““Who are they?” 
** You can ask ’em on the way,” answered Captain 
Joe, tartly. 
Ben relaxed his speed a little. He splashed the 
water absently with his oar, and looked at Essica. 
That young lady was crushing her tawny, streaming 
hair back under its gray hood with two slender 
hands, as tapering as a queen’s. 
“‘ There is room,” she said. 
“Then,” cried the old boatman, tartly, “you can 
bring along your passengers, Joe Masters.” 
Shooting close up to the side of the Sea-Gull, the 
green-and-white wherry lay rocking like a cockle- 
shell, upon the water. Of the passengers in question, 
one, at least, was not slow to avail himself of Ben’s 
gracious permission; for the tall figure which had 
been lounging over the taffrail at the head of the 
gangway, leaped down, at once, into the boat. Off 
went Ben Brainard’s tarpaulin. 
‘“‘ Blast me!” muttered the old fisherman, ‘if it 
aint Mr. Renshaw, of the Headlands!” 
Mr. Renshaw threw his cigar hissing into the 
water, and sat duwn in the stern of the wherry, 
shivering under his cloak—a handsome, aristocratic 
fellow, with long, curled moustaches, and a sumptu- 
ous air of hauteur and repose. 
** And as for this ’un,” said Captain Joe, from the 
gangway, asa heap of something dark and heavy 
was lowered slowly down into the bottom of the boat, 
between Renshaw and the old fisherman, “ he’s to 
be left at Moll Darke’s tavern, if he ever lives to git 
there—which is safely said. Push off, messmate; it’s 
getting dark and squally.” 
Ben Brainard sat staring down at his second 
passenger. 
**Good Lord! what’s this?” he cried, in dullamaze. 
It was a man, in the dress of a common seaman, 
and wrapped about with a piece of sail-cloth. He 
lay, stark and stiff, at the old boatman’s feet, his face 
uplifted, and its hollow, glassy eyes gazing blankly 
up at the darkening sky. A man of middle age, 
grown gray and furrowed beneath many suns; but 
so white and spectral was he, so utterly weak, and 
worn, and emaciated, that no one could hardly trace 
in him the semblance of anything living and breath- 
ing. No voice, no motion, no sign of life—only Ren- 
shaw, sitting at his head, heard a groan. 
“Y am afraid he is very nearly gone,” he said, 
gravely. “If you have extra oars, my friend, I will 


tion towards the figure in the bottom of the boat, 
“he’s mighty still, sir. Will you have the goodness 


Ben glanced obliquely at the hands thus proffered 
—the handsomest, whitest hands he had ever seen. 
“Thank ye,” said the old boatman, shaking his 
head shyly, “‘you’re not much used to this kind of 
work, 1 take it.” 
Through the cordage of the Sea-Gull a wind came 
rattling, and swept off across the bay with a low, 
lamentable cry. It was fast growing dark. Out in 
the west, the tan-colored flame and lurid scarlet had 
burnt out to dull, gray ashes; all, elsewhere, was 
settling down into blank, chaotic gloom. u 
“A nasty night,” said Ben Brainard, with a jerk of 
his head backward. ‘“ Miss Essie, do you see the 
lights in the ‘Three Petrels?’ It’s to be wished that 
you were safe there, lass.” 
The silent figure in the bow never stirred. 
“T am not afraid,” answered Es®ica. 
At sound of that voice, so widely at variance with 
. the gruff tones of the old fisherman, Guy Renshaw 
raised his leonine head. Up to this time, I doubt if 
he had noticed her at all. I doubt if he had been 
aware of anything more than the actual presence of 
a fourth party in the boat. Now he opened his dark, 
knowing eyes and stared. 
She sat gazing straight out into the night, her face 
half averted, her damp hair streaming on the wind, 
her large eyes, with their velvety irises, darkening 
and deepening as she gazed. Over the rampart of 
Ben Brainard’s broad shoulder, Renshaw took in the 
picture, with a long, deep, admiring look. 
“Tsay,” broke out Ben Brainard, with a little mo- 


to see if he’s breathing?” 

Renshaw withdrew his gaze from the face of Essica 
Darke, bent down, and touched the sick man with 
his hand. A moment after, the stark frame stirred 
alittle, and one arm that had been lying on his 
breast, fell down at his side. 

“ Well, well,” said Ben, cheerily, “‘ there’s life! I’ve 
gota flask of brandy in my vest-pocket—perhaps a 
drop might revive him.” 
Renshaw took the pewter drinking-vessel whicl® 
the old man straightway produced, and held it to the 
sick man’s lips. He drank for a moment, feverishly, 
and quite as indifferent to the fiery liquor as if it had 
been water. Then a shudder passed over the stiff 
limbs. He turned uneasily in the bottom of the boat, 
and the eyes that had been staring upward, vacant 
and meaningless, fixed themselves on the two faces 
above him. Ben Brainard’s broad shoulders had 
quite shut Essica Darke from view. 
‘Well, now, messmate, ye’re better, aint ye?” 
chirrupped Ben, encouragingly. 
For answer, the sick man heaved a deep breath, 
caught midway by a spasm of pain which turned it 
to a groan. 

* How far are you from shore?” he said. 
** A short pull,” answered Ben, kindly. 
“Lift me up,” he implored, ‘so that I may look.” 
To them a short way, indeed; to him, ah, who 
shall say how long? He looked at the intervening 
stretch of black and seething sea, the low lee-shore, 
the lights in the fishermen’s cabins, the black 
horizon, thickening with rain; then he shook his 
head. : 
“1 shall be gone, messmate, afore you reach it,” 
he said. 
* Pooh, pooh!” cried Ben Brainard, tugging hard 
at his oars. ‘‘Take another pull at the flask. We 
are going as fast as ever we can—straight along with 
the tide, too. Pooh, pooh!” 
Mr. Guy Renshaw, at this juncture, moved him- 
self, to proffer the aid of his aristocratic hands once 
more. Ben again shyly declined. 
“Do you see that light,” he said, motioning across 
the black waste of waters, ‘just above the point? 
‘* That’s the Three Petrels, sir. Moll Darke keeps a 
bright beacon. I’ll be there afore the last cloud shuts 
down.” 
The sick man had sunk quickly back in the bottom 
of the boat. His eyes, receding from Ben Brainard’s 
brown face, had fastened themselves on Renshaw, 
with a hungry, searching look. 
** Were you one of the Sea-Gull’s passengers?” he 
said, hurriedly. 

“ Yes,” answered Renshaw. 

“ You came abvard at Nassau?” 

“ Yes,” again. 

“ Well, sir, you can see that I am going fast.” 
Renshaw’s handsome, arrogant face softened. 
“* My poor fellow, I am afraid you cannot last long,” 
he answered. 

The poor gray, dying face contracted slowly. 
“ve got something on my mind, sir, worse than 
all the pain—something that’s been there, like a dead 
weight, for years; and I can’t die until ’tis off.” 

“ Lord!” said Ben Brainard. 

“And,” continued the sick man, his sunken eyes 
lighting strangely, “if you’ll give me another drink 
from that flask, sir, I’ll try to tell you, before my 
breath is gone, what I’ve never told any living being 
on God’s earth, from that day till this!” 

Renshaw held the flask again to those paling lips. 

“ Well, well,” muttered the old boatman, with a 
startled face, ‘‘ here’s Miss Essica!” 

Renshaw could see her, even without looking up—- 
the rich flutter of her hair, the half-parted red lips, 
the great, velvety eyes, turned upon him now, and 
slowly dilating. Then he said, despairingly: 

“The man is dying.” 

Essica made a quick gesture. 

“Do not mind me. Hush! 
said. 

He had raised his hand and put the flask quickly 
away. The failing eyes, filling up with a sudden 


Let him speak!” she 

















laying on his oars as the ship grew nearer, and look- 
ing at her sharp outline with the eyes of a connois- 
seur. ‘ Well, well, the bay’s not rufiied yet. Look 
at that west, Miss Essie! I’ve lived on this coast, 
man and boy, for thirty years, and I never saw but 
one sky like that.” 

beaten old Triton, turned her head slowly and obeyed. 
from beneath his shaggy brows. 


aod 


black sky, with her gray cloak fluttering like a ban- 


help you a trifle in rowing ashore.” 


pain—a vague, remorseful look, fastened themselves 
again on Renshaw’s face. 


“ Are you listening, sir?” he said, wistfully. 
“Yes,” answered Renshaw. 
There was a long-drawn sigh. 
“IT wasn’t born in these parts,” the sick man be- 
gan, ‘‘and I wasn’t brought up to follow the seas; 
but I had a roving turn of mind, and I took to it as 
nat’rally as a duck to water. It’s just fifteen years 
ago, this very night—I've tried to forget the date, 
but I never could—that «he brig ‘‘ Reindeer” lay an- 
chored somewhere off this coast, in a bay like this, 
and I aboard of her—a green hand, running down to 
Charleston on my first trip. I have never been anigh 
this part of the country since, and I couldn’t tell the 
place if I should see it. The night that I’m speaking 
of was dark and starless, so that when I went ashore 
the most that I could see were the lights in some 
fishermen’s cabins built along the beach, and the old 
tavern where we went, up among the sand-hills. 
There were two of us together trom the Reindeer, 
and we went in and sat down by a drift-wood fire, in 
a little bar-room, where some fishermen were play- 
ing two-handed pitch, and a young woman stood 
behind the bar, mixing punches. A handsome young 
woman, with a red handkerchief tied about her head, 
and red hoops of gold in her ears, and a swarthy 
skin; and she was singing, as we entered, some such 
words as these: 


“*My name was Captain Kidd, 

As I sailed, as I sailed; 

My name was Captain Kidd, 
As I sailed 

My name was Captain Kidd, 

And most wickedly I did, 

And God's laws I did forbid, 
As I sailed.’ 


“ You see, sir, that I remember everything about 
the place, which I shouldn’t have done if something 
hadn’t have happened afterward that branded it into 
me, so that it bas been before me always, from that 
hour till this. Many’s the night at sea, when it has 
been my watch, that I’ve put my hands to my ears 
to shut it out; and many’s the time I’ve seen that 
face looking up out of the waters—here, and there, 
and everywhere, with the red handkerchief bound 
about the forehead, and the red gold rings in the 
ears.” 
He paused a moment, to take breath. Renshaw 
and the old boatman !ooked at each other, but said 
no word and made no sign. 
“ Well,” continued the sick man, “it was near 
midnight, and we had drunk and played cards with 
the fishermen, and were beginning to think of the 
Reindeer and how ’twas time to go, when the tavern 
door opened, and a man came in. He stood a 
moment on the threshold, in the full light of the 
drift-wood fire; and, as unsteadf as my head was, 
his looks struck me as strange enough, both for that 
place and that time. He had on a horseman’s cloak, 
all Spanish cloth and silk, but splashed with mud 
and foam about the skirts, as if he had been riding 
hard, and high-topped boots, with spurs, and a 
riding-whip, silver-mounted, in his hand. Besides 
all this, 1 saw that he was a handsome, evil-eyed 
fellow, dreadful pale about the face, but stepping as 
if he had been born and bred a king. ‘ 
** As soon as she had looked well at him, the young 
woman behind the bar says to my messmate: 
«Here, you, Tom Peters—you take yourself off, 
and that other long shore-man with you. It’s time 
you were aboard the Reindeer.’ 
“Tom got up at that, and staggered out; and as 
we passed the stranger, he gave me a long, hard look 
out of his evil eyes that made me shrink as if a cold 
wind had struck me; and I swear, at that moment, 
somewhere beneath his cloak, I thought I heard the 
cry of a little child! 
“‘ Before we reached open air, I was sober enough; 
but Tom had drunk more than I, and was, besides, 
uncommonly quarrelsome; and we had not gone far 
when there was trouble between us, and he would 
not go on; and so I turned and left him, and started 
off alone in search of the boat. It was long before I 
found it. I didn’t know the coast, as I have said, « 
and I groped about a good half hour before I remem- 
bered the smooth and pebbly strip of beach where it 
had been left. There was no light in the sky, nor 
along the shore; but when I reached the spot, I 
found that the boat had been unmoored, and stand- 
ing up in her, all ready to push off, 1 saw a man, and 
walking the sands near by, asif waiting for some one, 
two more of them, of the same sort, only it struck 
me at the time, and afterwards, too, that these last 
bands had the bearing of serving-men, and the first 
one, of a master; as to that, however, I never knew. 
It was the work of a moment, sir—I hadn’t time to 
breathe, much more cry out, before they had me, 
hand and foot. I heard the click of a pistol at my ear. 

“*Come quietly,” said a voice, ‘and you will not 
be harmed; but make the least outcry, and—’ The 
pistol clicked in warning, again. 

“Well, sir, under the circumstances, I thought it 
was best to keep still. Have me they would, and it 
was three to one; so Ifsuffered them to pass a band- 
age across my eyes and lift me into the boat; and 
then they followed, and we pushed off—whither I 
can’t say, for I never knew. It was a long row. I 
sat betwixt two of the men, and they never spoke 
once the whole way. Somehow, all the time, before 
my bandaged eyes, I could see the face of that man 
that had looked at me in the tavern door. I didn’t 
ask where I was going, nor what they meant to do 
with me. I just sat suill and waited. Presently the 
boat stopped. 

“* Come,’ said the voice that had spoken before, 
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my feet. 

«* What shall I dig?’ said I. 

**¢ A grave!’ said he. 

“One of the men stood close at my side. I could 
see the light reflected along the polished barrel of 
the pistol he was holding on a level with my head. I 
was a brawny, muscular fellow, then, but I knew 
there was no chance of escape for me; so I threw off 
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@ rough way; lay hold of me.’ 


upon a place at my feet, where two stakes had been 
driven down in a direct line, some six feet apart, near 
which a shovel and spade were lying, on the wet 
green grass. With the first glimmer of light, I 
turned and looked at my companions. No, the man 
I had seen at the tavern was not there. These fig- 
ures were all different—all singularly alike in dress, 
and for their faces—every one was masked! under 
that starless midnight sky, so dark that I could not 
see beyond the little spot lit by the lantern. They 
bound me by an oath never to reveal what I should 
see that night. Then one of the masked figures 
raised the spade from the grass and placed it in my 
hand. 

*“ « Dig!’ said he. 

“T looked at the two stakes driven into the turf at 


the jacket I wore, and took the spade from him, and 
while they stood around me, black, and silent, and 
motionless, I dug the grave.” 

The narrator paused again, his short, thick breath 
almost choking his utterance. Still no one of those 
three amazed listeners had word to say. 

“‘ When the grave was dug,” he went on, at last, 
“the band was repl 





d, and I was led over what 
seemed to be a plot of garden ground, through, an- 
other circuitous path, unto a door where I heard a 
key turn in.a lock, and entered upon a paved floor, 
| after those three men. Once more the bandage was 
taken from my eyes, and I looked around. I think 
the place must have been a porter’s lodge in its day; 
but it had fallen into ruin and disuse. A window 
was broken, and there were vines growing in the 
cracks of the walls, and the stones reeked with 
dampness. In a corner, on the wet floor, a cloak 
had been spread, and lying upon it, wrapped about 
in its folds, I saw the body of a woman. ad 
“T’ve cruised about the world a great many years, 
sir, and I’ve seen a powerful lot of faces, but never 
one like that. She lay with her head a little to one 
side, and all about her on the floor, and reaching half 
way to her feet, fell her yellow hair, so thick and 
heavy that I could not have clasped it all in my two 
hands. I thought, at first, she was asleep; but as I 
drew nearer a cold sweat broke out all over me, and 
I felt the hair rising on my head. God only knows 
what had been done there, or who had done it; but 
there were spots of blood on her white dress as broad 
as my hand, and blood stains on her whiter bosom, 
and the yellow tips of her hair were all dabbled and 
matted, and I saw that she was dead. 

“There was a wooden box lying at the feet of the 
body, and a hammer and some nails. They pointed 
to it, and bade me lift her up and lay her in the box, 
and nailitdown. I thought I should have sunk. I 
was always a soft-hearted fellow in those days; but 
the three masked figures closed round me and looked 
at me with their terrible eyes, and so I took the 
white, blood-stained girl in my arms—and she could 
not have been dead long, for the body was still warm 
—and put her into the box; and when I crossed 
her little hands, white as any sea-foam, I saw upon 
the finger of the left one, a wedding-ring. 

“T nailed the lid down over her face by the light 
o° the dark lantern, and my own hands, where they 
had touched her, were all spotted and streaked with 
blood. Then I took the coffin on my shoulder, and 
one of those dark men went before, and the others 
followed, and I bore her out into the pitch-black 
night, to the grave that I had dug in the wet green 
grass. . 

“They stood around while I lowered her in, and 
heaped the earth over her. Not one spoke a word, 
only when I would have made a mound, they 
started forward and smoothed the dirt off even, and 
told me how to lay the sods so that no one would 
know that they had been disturbed. I was so faint 
and sick I could bardly stand, and when the last sod 
was laid, I just sat down at the foot of the grave, and 
something passed over me that was like death. 
“What happened next, I never knew. When I 
came to myself, it was late of a sunshiny morning, 
and I was lying in my berth, feeling beneath me the 
motion of the Reindeer, as she went plunging out to 
sea. Everything that had passed seemed so strange 
and unreal to me that I wondered if I had not slept 
and dreamed it all; but I looked then at my hands, 
and there the blood-stains were, still bright and red, 
and I felt something heavy in my side, and out of it 
I pulled a purse, stuffed with gold coin, and a little 
paper with it that read like this: 

***¥For a night’s work. Remember your oath.’ 

TI got out of my berth and washed my hands, first 
of all, and then I crawled up the companion-way to 
the ship’s side, and dropped the purse and the paper 
over. Then I went to the skipper and asked for 
Tom Peters, and how I got aboard. I had been 
brought aboard, he said, by some men, after mid- 


“*You will walk now,’ said the voice again. ‘It’s | swept him off. That was all I ever knew.” 


I’ve kept the secret, as I swore to; but I’m dying, 


dered, and that those men did it.” 
Renshaw, who had sat quietly through the whole 


the magnetism of his grave, dark eyes, now raised his q 
head, and looked about him. 

The wherry was just grazing against the sands, | row.” 
They had entered a shallow cove, placid and secure, 


ed the rocks, and strove in vain to follow. A path, 
well-worn, led up from the beach, and lost itself | recognition. 
among the sand-hills. Ben Brainard, his sun-burned 


with a thousand crystals, and flung them into the | come.” 
bottom of the boat. 


got ashore.” 
Not yet. Half supported against Renshaw’s knee, | you?” 
the sailor turned his dull eyes slowly along the line 


night. A change passed over his face. 

“| have told you a strange story,” he said, feebly 
touching Renshaw’s cloak. 

“Very strange,” answered Renshaw. 

** But, as God hears me, it is true!’’ 

“ Yes,” said Renshaw. 

Ben Brainard leaped out of the boat. 

% ‘‘Come Miss Essie,” he said, to the shrinking, 
shivering figure in the bow. “I’ll go for some of the 
men to bear a hand in helping me up to the tavern 
with him. He’s worth a dozen dead men, yet.” 

She rose up in the wherry—Kssica Darke—and, for 
the first time, the dying man saw her. The gray 
hood had fallen back from her face, and out of it her 


eyes a startled, terrified look. 
from Renshaw’s knee, with his bloodshot eyes start- 
ment, and nv more; then his jaw dropped, he flung 


terrible cry bubbled up through a line of blood and 
foam upon his lips. 

God in heaven!” he shrieked, “ it is she!” And 
fell back, a dull, dead weight, in the bottom of the 
boat. 


than the twilight around them had settled upon his | shutter. 
face. The eyes were closed, the teeth set. Renshaw 
tore away the rough sailor’s jacket, and laid his hand 
upon the heart beneath. It had ceased to beat. He 


opened. 
was dead. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DREARY road winding away into the wild, wet 


growths of blacker cedar woods, the whole drenched | grave. 
and beaten beneath blinding sheets of rain; over head 
was alow, black sky, mingled now with shore and 


Guy Renshaw, riding muffled and solitary through 
the mist and darkness of that road, dropped the bri- 
looked back. 

What did he see that he gazed so steadily with that 
intensified, long-searching gaze? ‘There was noth- 
ing behind him but the blank chaos of the night and 


storm, and bere and there, a fisherman’s light, faint | went in. 
and far among the sand-hills. Nothing? Yes. A 


wild hair. ; 
ed on. 


grand, gloomy old house to which he was going, 


shrubbery, burst out, slantwise and sudden across | aribbon. 
the gloom. It was a lamp swinging in the wind 
straight before him, from a tall, arched gateway. 
relief; ‘‘ here we are, at last.” 


beneath the lamp. 


dense shrubbery. 


well! ‘’tis a sight for sairee’n’ to see it again.” 








‘haw What men? He didn’t know. As for Tom 





Renshaw’s bridle-rein, had the effect of ‘interrupting 


His startled horse reared and re- 


good horseman though he was, reeled for the mo- 
The dying man lifted himself on his arm, as he | ment in his¥addle. 
“Over rocks and sand-hills, through marsh grasses | paused, and looked long and earnestly at the shore 
and wild pasture-lands, in a circle, I sometimes | which the wherry was now touching. 
thought; and, to this hour, I believe I was only 
. walking one path. At last, there was a pause. The | looked like this, and the sky, and the rocks yonder. 

bandage was taken from my eyes, and I saw the flash | My God! I’ve never had that dead girl’s face out of | arched gateway shining full upon him—a tall, dark, 
of a dark lantern, held by one of the men, turned | my mind an hour since then! I’ve seen it every- 


He stood midway in the drive, the lamp in the 


insolent figure, hardly youthful, wearing a Spanish 
where, white and still, with the dabbled hair around | sombrero crushed down over his forehead, and look- 
it. I could never wash away the blood from these | ing out from beneath its brim at Renshaw, witha 
hands—it always comes back—I can see it always! | pair of glittering eyes. 
“Take your hand from my rein!” commanded Ren- 
now, and I want it known that the girl was mur- | shaw, haughtily, all the patrician blood astir. 
“In a moment.” 
“And stand out of the way, if you do not want to 
narrative, holding the narrator quiet, too, beneath | be ridden down.” 

“Softly, Mr. Renshaw. This is a bad night for 
travellers. You were not expected until to-mor- 


“TI felt a touch on my sleeve, and then I stepped | Peters, he had got drunk the night afore, and laid | this little reverie. 
)| out with them upon a hard beach. down on the beach, and the tide had come up and | coiled so abruptly on his haunches that his rider, nervously to the blaze. 


Renshaw had began to finger his riding-whip in a 
outside of which the baffled waves roared and buffet- | threatening way. 


“Ah—eh i” he said, pausing, a little startled at the 


“And,” continued the tall figure, never heeding, 
face pale and horrified, drew in his oars, dripping | ‘ your mother is very ill. Itis well that you have 


His hand dropped from Renshaw’s bridle. The lat- 
‘‘ Well, messmate, here we are,” he said, kindly. | ter sat staring down at him, every nerve touched 
“ You’ve eased your mind, and, what’s more, you’ve | with a subtle, creeping antagonism. 
“First of all,” he said, still haughtily, “ who are 


The Spanish sombrero was raised—whether in 
of gray beach, darkening and darkening with the | courtesy or mockery, it would have been hard to tell. 
“Pardon me,” answered the hard, smooth voice, 
*T am but an humble servitor of the house of Brandt 
—by name, Lennox.” 
“Then, Mr. Lennox,” said Renshaw, starting on 
as he spoke, ‘as our ways are different, and as I am 
in something of a hurry, and as the night is damp, 
allow me to wish you a very good evening.” 
Paul Lennox waved his hand gracefully. It was 
an elegant hand, sheathed in a buff gauntlet. 
“Adieu, Mr. Renshaw. Commend me to your ex- 
cellent mother. May we meet again.” 
Mr. Renshaw did not seem disposed to echo the 
sentiment, and he went down the gravelled way, 
under the swinging lamp, and out into the pitch- 
rich hair gleamed, long and tawny, upon the wind. | black night beyond. There he turned once in the 
Her face was very pale—the red lips apart, and in the | wet and windy darkness,' and looked carelessly back. 
“ Ride on, heir of Brandt!” he said, with a laugh 
He saw her, I say—this man. Springing wildly up | in his throat, “‘a fair field and no favor. Ride on.” 
Obeying this injunction quite as well as if he had 
ing from their sockets, he looked at her—one mo- | heard it, and, perhaps better, Mr. Guy Renshaw was 
indeed riding on straight up the avenue of trees, and 
his arms out, stark and stiff, as if to beat her off. A | into the stately shadow of Brandt House. 

It wasa great, grand, irregular house—described 
not inappropriately as a Bastile by the heir—built of 
red brick, with stacks of chimneys and gables, and 
narrow arched windows without end. 
east wing, overrun externally, with masses of Eng- 
They sprang to lift him up. A twilight darker | lish ivy, a lamp was burning through a half-closed 


Hardly had Renshaw’s hand touched the brass 
knocker, when a bolt was drawn back and the door 


“Is it Mr. Lennox?” asked a small, elfish voice. 

“No, Queen Mab,” mimicked Renshaw, shaking 
himself, like a great water-dog, on the threshold. 
“It is not Mr. Lennox—confound him! it is I!” 

Mab, a little dark kelpie, with two pigtails of 
night; asandy road filled with slimy salt pools, and | braided hair hanging upon her shoulders, knit her 
skirted by strips of black pasture-land, and stunted | black brows, and looked at him, supernaturally 


“Lor! the master?” she said. 
Guy flung off his dripping cloak. They were stand- 
sea, starless and impenetrable, and with no diverg- | ing in a low, dim hall, with a wide, circular staircase 
ing line to tell where one ended or another began. Mr. | of black oak, and a single lustre burning in a niche. 
“Where is your mistress?” said Renshaw. 

Mab pointed gravely to a green baize door opening 
dle-rein on his horse’s neck and turning in his saddle | at the foot of the staircase. 
* Ts she alone?” 

Miss Edith is with her.” 
** Miss Edith—O, Miss Glendening.” 

He pushed open the green door straightway, and 


A low room, with windows that reached from ceil- 
lonely dark inn down on the rocks below, a smoul- | ing to floor, draped now in folds of purple silk. The 
dering fire fed with driftwood; a sanded hearth, and | carpet was of black tapestry, the chairs and sofas of 
standing upon it in the fire-light, the tenuous shape | oak and black damask, polished and sombre to the 
of Essica Darke, wringing the wet from her long, | last degree. There wasa mantel of Egyptian mar- 
ble, upholding an ormolu clock, and some rare vases 
Guy Renshaw struck his horse sharply and gallop- | of spar, and sheltering beneath it that which alone 
made the room tolerable—a grate heaped high with 
Home—he had always called it such—the great, | glowing sea-coal. 

Reclining in an invalid-chair before this fire, and 
though, truth to tell, little enough of his careless | protected from its immediate heat by a painted In- 
wandering life had ever been passed there. At a | dian screen, sat a lady, in stately black satin, with 
sudden curve in the road, bleak and rare, and swept | her thin, bloodless hand fallen listlessly at her side. 
spitefully by the rain, a broad patch of light, reflect- | There was a buh] table near by, with a glass and 
ed in widening circles from wet pools and dripping | some vials upon it, and a bundle of papers tied with 


“Edith,” this lady was saying, with a querulous 
twist in her voice; “where is my vinaigrette? Are 
‘“‘ The gods be praised,” muttered Renshaw, in great | you sure Mr. Lennox has gone?” 

The young person addressed stood in the red fire- 
The gate itself stood open, swinging back and forth | light at the end of the mantel, with one elbow rest- 
He turned through it into a | ing upon it, looking down into the grate. A person 
gravelled carriage-way, flanked on either side by | of five or six-and-twenty, dressed in black crape, 
slight, and angular in form, and pale in face, with a 
“As black and grim as ever,” he said, looking | low forehead, overshadowed by dead black hair, and 
about him, with a shrug, ‘the old Bastile! Ah, | yellowish hazel eyes under straight black brows. 
She turned and took the vinaigrette from the sofa 
A hand, laid suddenly and with emphasis upon Mr. | behind her, answering in the same breath: 

“Mr. Lennox went a half hour ago.” 


+ 


Mrs. Brandt opened her thin, aristocratic hands 





“How it storms!” she said, after a pause, and 
shivering; ‘‘he will havea most unpleasant walk. 


“What do you mean?” said a voice, smooth and | Now, return these papers to the cabinet, Miss Glen- 


hard as steel, at the horse’s head, “‘do you want to dening, and give me the key. My son will come to- 
“ Fifteen years ago this night,” he said, ‘‘ the shore | ride over me?” 


morrow.” 

This last in a tone of unutterable longing. 

Miss Glendening, moving much like an automaton, 
except that her slippers were of list, and noiseless, 
took the role of papers tied with a ribbon, and cross- 
ing the room toa black oak cabinet in the corner, 
locked them therein, and drew forth the key. Mrs. 
Brandt watched her feverishly. 

‘Give it to me,” she said. : 

But Miss Glendening was down on her knees on 
the black carpet, with the lids lowered over her yel- 
lowish hazel eyes, groping along its surface with one 
flexile dark hand. - 

“ Pardon me, madam,” she answered, “ it fell from 
the lock, it has rolled beneath the cabinet.” 

Mrs. Brandt rose upright in her chair. 

“How dare you?” she fired; “that key! Find it 
at once!” 

And then she turned and saw Guy Renshaw stand- 
ing in the doorway, looking in upon the scene. 

«My dear mother.” 

“My dear son.” 

Miss Glendening rose up from the carpet, with a 
white heat, like lightning, on her face, and walking 
to the window, stood apart there until the meeting 
was well over. An unusually tender meeting, con- 
sidering that there had never been much love lost 
betwixt this mother and son. She was a thorough 
woman of the world; he-the fruit of a first marriage 
not altogether productive of happiness. Truth to 
tell, neither of Mrs. Brandt’s marriages had been 
happy, and the second had borne no fruit. 

They were very like, as far as face and feature were 
concerned—very like. As he stood over her chair, 
holding her thin hand in his, with their faces so near, 
hers white and wan, his nut-brown and haughty, 
you might have traced in both the same strong, 
clear-cut outlines, the same dark, imperious eyes, 
the same pride and the same will. 

Miss Glendening stood waiting patiently behind 
the purple window-curtain—she was always patient 
—straining her ear to catch the scraps of conversation 
drifting betwixt the two. Renshaw had taken the 
footstool at his mother’s feet. 

“TI received your letter at Nassau,” he said, “and 
sailed the next day. I wasseriously alarmed. You 
have been very ill?” looking at her. 

** Yes,” with a long, shivering sigh. 

“And worried and worn.” 

She flashed him a quick, sidelong look. 

** How do you know that?” 

“ Your face tells me.” 

Despite her weakness, the mistress of Brandt house 
gathered herself up, bustling and alert. 

“Ts it the cares of the estate?” said Guy. 

No,” quickly. 

“ It’s solitude then?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Worse yet, your vagabond son?’* 

“ That is nearer the truth, perhaps,” and she smil- 
ed faintly. ‘‘ Guy, stay here now. You have wan- 

dered enough. I need you.” 

“My dear mother!” said Guy, pulling his long 
moustaches, gravely. 

‘* Moreover, this disease which is killing me, as you 

see, is liable to complete the work at any time, Iam 

not sure of an hour nor a day.” 

“Ts it really as bad as this?” 

“Yes. Look at me, Guy! You say that I am 

worried and worn. I am, indeed! Sometimes I 

think I am going mad!” 

She was gazing at him in a strange, despairing 

way. 

** Mother!’ he cried out. 

“And there is no help forme. It is part of my 

punishment to sit here, day after day, dying in sound 

of this sea, and in the place that I have hated for 

years above all other places on God’s earth.” 

** Mother !”” 

She turned upon him quickly. 

“T have one request to make of you, Guy. Itshall 

be made now. Promise me, if atime should be when 

you know that I have wronged you—” 

“ You will never wrong me. Be calm.” 

** When you shudder, perhaps, to think of me— 

when you are tempted to curse me even in my 

grave—” + 

“ Hush hed 

* Will you not let me speak?” sharply. 

He laid his hand on hers, magnetic in its strong 

and soothing touch. 

“You are weak and ill,” he answered; “‘ you do 

not know what you are saying.” 

A smile unspeakably bitter flitted across her lips, 

“Do I not?” she murmured, “‘ well, let it pass!” 


He did not look at her again for a long time. With 
a vague foreboding, shapeless as yet, except that it 
wore the front of trouble and perplexities, he sat re- 
calling his memory of her as she had been at their 
last meeting, two little years before. The Hon. Mrs. 
Brandt, wealthy, handsome, recherche. A queen of 
society—a leader of the ton. If he had never loved 
her—if she had been to him a fashionable woman al- 
ways, and rarely a mother, he had, at least, been 
passionately proud of her; and now, this skeleton 
that he had found sitting in her place, gaunt and 
remorseful, and wild-eyed—could it be that they 
were one and the same? What possible disease was 
it that had wrought this work? 





Guy rose up irom his footstool, pushing it aside. 
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Miss Glendening’s yellow eyes flashed th’ 
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He stood toying with the knick-knacks upon the 
marble mantel, and looking thoughtfully into the 
fire, in the same place, and just as Miss Glendening 
had stood a half hour before, 

“IT have been meeting with adventures to-night,” 
he said, suddenly. “ My dear mother, who is your 
friend, Mr. Lennox?” 

She started, flashed upon him a sharp, suspicious 
glance. Then the mistress of Brandt House hid her 
face in her handkerchief and coughed. : 
“Did you meet him?” with a slight inflection of 
surprise. 

“ Yes,” said Guy. 

“He is a friend of the family—he was Colonel 
Brandt’s friend twenty years ago. He has dined 
with us to-day.” y 

“ Ah >?” 

“ You have heard of him, I am sure—Paul Lennox, 
from New York?” 

“A lawyer?” asked Guy, carelessly, lounging over 
the mantel. , 

i Yes.” 


night.” 
And Renshaw went out. 


her eyelids drooping. 
“ Have you come for me?” she asked. 
Renshaw, with a shrug, delivered his message. 


thus?” 

Glendening. 

“Ts this Paul Lennox a frequent visitor?” 
“ Yes.” 


hamlet beauties?” 


“Say to Miss Glendening that she need not come | long, undulating folds of her dress sweep across the 
in agains I shall ring for the housekeeper. Good- | landing, and smelt, for a moment, a faint, sickening 


odor of musk; then the candle-light and the face 
above it, went out suddenly. He heard the closing 


Miss Glendening was walking in the hall alone. | of a door, and, on his own threshold, stood alone. 
Through a great black shadow cast by the oaken 
staircase, she heard his step, and came forward slow- | it was of his mother—she was worse, perhaps. With 
ly, her dark shawl trailing from her thin shoulders, | him, to think was to act. Rushing down the stairs 


Renshaw’s first thought was one of vague alarm— 


with quickened breath, he opened the green baize 
door. All there was still and dark, except for a 
glimmer of light slanting low from the night-lamp 


“ Miss Glendening,” he began, falling into place | which burned in her sleeping-room beyond, and the 
beside her, and walking on beside her through that | regular breathing of the sleeper herself. Renshaw 
great black shadow, “how long has my mother been | looked around. 


The invalid-chair stood by the grate, wherein a 





“A twelvemonth—perhaps more!” answered Miss | handtul of embers still sm idered, and touched 


here and there, with a fantastic gleam, the oak cab- 
inet in the corner, and the buhl table with its vials 
and medicines near by. Renshaw took up a brass 


“And,” carelessly, “he is making love to your) key lying on this table beside a fan of sandal-wood. 


It was a plain key, but he eyed it curiously. Then 


Miss Glendening’s eyes fiashed suddenly up. She | he crossed to the cabinet, and turned it in the lock. 


McRitchie, a friend of Mr. Simson’s, told him how he 

purchased a horse one day at a fair in Dunfermline; 

when, feeling for his pocket-book, it was gone. As 

he knew Annie McDonald well, he sought her out 

told her his tale, and asked for her help. 

“ Some o’ my laddies will hae seon it, Davie; I'll 

inquire,” was her answer. 

Taking him toa public house, she told him to be 
seated, and to drink; then learning all there was to 
learn of the pocket-book by way of marks and signs, 
she entered the fair, and after various doublings and 
windings reached her bureau of business. In about 
half an hour she returned with the book, all its con- 
tents undisturbed, cash, notes, papers, etc., exactly 
where they were, and scrupulously intact. ‘‘The 
affair was transacted in as cool and business-like a 
manner as if Annie and her ‘laddies’ had been 
following any of the honest callings in ordinary life.” 
Great fears were entertained for the peace of the 
neighborhood when those two gipsy chiefs, McDonald 
and Jamieson were hanged; and the prison author- 
ities were accompanied by astrong armed escort— 





« Where is he stopping?” 
“At some inn in the village.” 
“There is but one.” 
“ Well, there!” 
Renshaw turned slowly about. 
“And may I ask,” he said, “ what Mr. Paul Len- 
nox is doing at a wretched inn in a still more wretch- 
ed fishing village—miles from New York?” 
Mrs. Brandt moved uneasily in her chair. 
“ How should I know? Some love affair, perhaps. 
There is a young girl at the inn.” 
“Indeed!” j 
“The grand-daughter of the woman who keeps it. 
She has a face that ought to make her fortune.” 
Renshaw’s lip curled with a sneer that he did not 
repress. 
‘‘ Men like Paul Lennox do not marry fishers’ girls 
for their pretty faces.” 
“True,” said Mrs. Brandt, paling a little; “ yet I 
have known such things. This Essica Darke, how- 
ever, has been at the Convent ofthe Bleeding Heart. 
She is thoroughly accomplished.” 
Renshaw opened his dark eyesin a stare of un- 
feigned amaze. 
“And, pray, who has done this for her?” 
“The old woman—the grandmother. She is bring- 
ing the girl up for a l1.dy—a dangerous experiment 
for personsin their ¢ ndition. There! I can gossip 
no more. Edith!” 
At the sound of her name, uttered|jin that cold, 
imperative voice, Miss Glendening turned quietly, 
and glided out into view from beneath the shadow of 
the purple curtain. Renshaw extended-his hand— 
she was a grade above the servants—she was his 
mother’s companion. 
“Have you found the key?” said Mrs. Brandt, 
sharply. 
“No,” answered Miss Glendening. 
The worn brows contracted. 
“That is strange. See that the floor is searched 
to-morrow before thé servants enter. You are grow- 
ing very careless, Miss Glendening. Now order in 
the tea.” 
Miss Glendening’s yellow eyes flashed through 
their black lashes. She flushed, faintly, as Renshaw, 
with a look that was not without its pitying surprise, 
stepped forward before her, and rang the bell. Queen 
Mab, with her tawny face and midnight braids, 
brought in the tea-tray. It was, at best, a silent and 
coustrained meal. The wind roared in the wide- 
mouthed chimney, and gibbered and moaned in the 
shutters; and the rain clattered sharply along the 
diamond-shaped panes, and through it all, the loud- 
est voice in the grand chorus, wild, and deep, and 
terrible, rose up the wailing of the storm-lashed sea. 
Mrs. Brandt sat, gaunt and ghostly, listening, and 
sipping her tea in the pauses. Renshaw was moody 
and abstracted, Miss Glendening silent as the grave. 
And the little ormolu clock ticked loudly, and the 
fire-light shimmered on the sombre furniture, and on 
Mrs. Brandt’s stately black satin, and crawled along 
the fine edges of the silver and glass on the tea-tray, 
and Mab, waiting like a piece of bronze in attend- 
ance, arched her black brows at the trio, and yawned 
furtively behind her finger-tips when Mrs. Brandt 
did not see: 
The ormolu clock struck nine. Renshaw pushed 
aside his cup. 
“Good-night,” he said, rising, and taking his 
mother’s hand in his own. 
She looked at him, wistfully. 
“Stay, Guy! one moment.” 
So he waited, leaning over her chair. Mab gather- 
ed up the tea-things and departed, in the train of 
Miss Glendening, who, not waiting tobe bidden, had 
glided out, like a dark spirit, and without a word. 
As the green baize door swung into place, Mrs. 
Brandt wheeled her chair abruptly round, and faced 
the oak cabinet standing in its corner, all flickered 
upon by the red fire-light. She pointed to it with 
her solemn, outstretched finger. 
“Guy,” she said, calmly, “that is yours—that and 
what it contains. I should have given you the key 


looked at him so long and well, that, with all his sub- | It fitted perfectly. With an odd smile, the heir of | ‘ the whole scene presenting such an alarming and 
lime self-possession, he colored under the look. It | Brandt transferred the key to his pocket, and con- | warlike appearance, that the people of the town and 
was singular, but when the blood rose to his face, | fident that all was well about him, went quickly out, |} surrounding company compared it to the bustle and 
hers grew pale. closing the green baize door. military parade which took place twenty-five years 
“I do not know,” she replied; ‘it is likely enough. [COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] before, when the rebel army made its appearance in 
You have seen this Essica Darke?” the neighborhood.” Nothing, however, was attempt- 
“ Yes,” said Renshaw, growing cool at once. a ed by the gipsy bands; and when they arrived at the 
“She is very beautiful?” THE GIPSIES. gallows, McDonald, who had expected a rescue, was 
“ Very.” bitterly disappointed. Looking round him, he said, 
Then they walked on again. Tne first appearance of the gipsies in Europe was | “ I have neither friends on my right hand nor on my 
Out of the shadow, and into the light of lustre in | in the beginning of the fifteenth century; and the left; I see that I must die;” and turning to the hang- 
the niche—past a shimmering figure in bronze—past | earliest mention made of them is, as having been seen | ™4?, John Livingston, he put something into his 
a monkish picture by Poussin, hanging above them | jn Germany in 1414. They did not come to England hand, saying, ‘ Now, John, don’t bungle your job.” 
on the panelled wall—side by side they walked—those | ¢i)) 1512, having taken nearly a century in passing Ever afterwards in was a cant cry in Linlithgow 
two—he careless, and haughty, and handsome—she | ¢¢9m the Continent. They were in Switzerland in against the hangman, “Now, Jobn, don’t bungle 
watching him covertly with her glittering eyes. 1418, in Italy in 1422, and in France’ and Spain in yourjob. What was it the tinkler gave you, John?” 
“Ugh!” said Renshaw, “what a dark, eerie old | 1427. Giles Hather was the king, and one Calot the McDonald’s first wife had been a virago called 
place it is! What ails the house? There is some- | queen, of the English gipsies in the early days; and | Eppie Lundie, famous for stripping her victims if met 
thing uncanny, I fancy, in its very air.” ‘they rode through the country “on horseback, and | with in lonely places, leaving them in woods and 
She smiled. in strange attire, and had a pretty train after them.” | fields stark as when they were born; but she was too 
Do you remain here?” Their character has been always much the same, at | much of a vixen even for her robber husband, and he 
“For atime. I am not faithful like you.” all times and in all places. Theft, quarrelling, child- | divorced her over a dead horse, according to the rites 
How carelessly he spoke! How little he knew the | stealing, horse-stealing, fire-raising—in fact, turbu- and ceremonies of his race. This is an effectual but 
passionate pain welling up into vague rebellion where | lence and lawlessness generally—have marked them | expensive manner of getting rid of a bad wife among 
his words struck. It is hard to remember one has a | wherever found. the gipsies; for horseflesh is dear, and the gipsies do 
heart by its aching. James the Fifth of Scotland had once a curious | not eat it when killed, and as the sacrifice must be 
“See,” said Renshaw, drawing the curtain loosely | adventure with these people. Travelling under the | unblemished and in no manner lame, it is not there- 
back from an arched window at the end of the hall, | disguise of the gudeman of Ballangiegh, but with | fore any “‘old screw.” worn out and useless, that will 
“ this is where we used to read Goethe to my mother | the objects of Don Juan rather than of Haroun-al-| answer the purpose. The sun must “be at its 
two years ago. Do you still read Goethe, Miss Glen- | Raschid, he fell in with a band of gipsies carousing in | helght ” when the ceremony is to take place; none 
dening?” a cave near Wemyss, in Fifeshire. He entered and | but gipsies of full blood are allowed to be- present; 
“‘J—that is, the books are laid away,” said Miss | joined in the fun; but, forgetting manners and pru- and lots are cast for the one who is to be sacrificial 
Glendening. dence, he became a little over-free towards oné of | priest on the occasion. All the men and women tak- 
“I thought of this window,” he said, “ when sail- | the women, when a gipsy “came crack over his head | ing part in the rites carry long staves; and the priest 
ing up the Rhine.” with a bottle,” and a scuffle ensued. Thesham tink- with a long staff in his hand, walks round and round 
“ You were very good,” answered she. ler was discovered to be no tinkler at all, and put to | the horse many times, repeating the names of all who 
Then they turned and sauntered back to the foot | various degrading uses in return for his intrusion, | have possessed it, and extolling its qualities and vir- 
of the staircase. while kept as the prisoner of the gang for several | tues. Then it is shot; and the man and woman, 
“Bon muit,’ murmured Miss Glendening, sweep- | days. In consequence of which discourteous treat- joining hands at the head, walk slowly down towards 
ing him a low courtesy. The next moment she had | ment James enacted that if three gipsies were found | the tall—the horse between them—saying certain 
gathered up a handful of black drapery and was | together in any part of his dominions, any of his sub- sentences together. By another version, they “ walk 
flitting away up the wide oak stairs, with the long | jects might seize and hang or shoot one of the thrce three times round the body of the horse contrariwise, 
fringe of her lustreless shawl trailing behind her, | out of hand forthwith. passing and crossing each other at certain points, as 
like a serpent through the shad The poor gipsies had a bad time of it in Scotland | they proceed in opposite directions. At certain parts 
Renshaw turned on his heel with a whimsical | after this. They and the witches had enough to do | of the horse (the corners of the horse was the gipsy’s 
smile. to live at all through the storms of persecution and | expression), such as the hind and fore-feet, the 
‘‘ Miss Glendening,” he said, “‘ you are—unique. I | prejudice continually breaking out against them; but shoulders and haunches, the head and tail, the par- 
am rather afraid of you.” they did live through them, and increased and mul- ties halt and face each other, and again repeat sen- 
How far he might have been justified in his words | tiplied ding to the of their kind till they | tences in their own speech at each time they halt. 
it would be hard to tell, if, in speaking, he could | grew to be at times formidable to public peace; al- The two last stops they make in their circuit round 
have seen Miss Glendening, herself, standing livid | ways formidable more or less by reason of the rob- | the sacrifice are at the head and tail. At the head 
upon the landing above him, and stamping her slen- | beries and petty thievings, and sometimes murderous they again face each other and speak; and, lastly, at 
der foot in a spasm of rage. assaults and international fights, with which they | the tail they again confront each other, utter some 
“And this,” she hissed through her close-set teeth, | indulged themselves and helped out their means of | more gipsy expressiqns, shake hands, and finally 
“ this is all, after two long, terrible years! Look to | living. part, the one going north, the other south, never 
your proud name, lady of Brandt! I am no mate for| They seem to have organized themselves into again to be united in this life.” Immediately after 
him—I, a gentlewoman, with blood as red as his | thoroughly well-drilled plunder bands, with captains | the separation takes place, the woman receives a 
own! He will yet mate with meaner!” and lieutenants, offices, disguises, accomplices, and | token of cast iron, about an inch and a half square, 
In his own chamber that night, swept and garnish- | detectives all complete; and for those who knew the with aT upon it, and which she must always wear 
ed for his coming, and lighted by a cheery wood-fire, | knack, there was nothing easier than to get back a | about her person. A divorced woman cannot marry 
Mr. Guy Renshaw lounged till long after midnight, | purse stolen in the fair, or to save themselves from again, but the husband may have as many wives as 
sleepiess as an owl, watching the fanciful wreaths of | the footpad twirling his bludgeon with “stand and | he likes to marry, and sacrifice a horse to get rid of 
his own cigar-smoke, or the yet more fanciful pic- | deliver!” as the open sesame of the pocket. “ Gleid afterwards. 
tures that he saw in the fire. Now, it was the tawny | Neckit Will,” the great black burly gipsy chief known | The true gipsy is faithful to his friends and those 
hair of Essica Darke, blown long and curling upon | as Will Faa the gipsy king, once attacked the minis- | who grant him-squatting-room on their lands, and 
the wind; now the stark face of the dead sailor lying | ter of Yetholm, but, so soon as that gentleman spoke ‘‘dog’s payment;” “for it’s only day and way we 
in the bottom of Ben Brainard’s boat; then Paul | to him by name, loosed his hold and took him in| want, ye ken, what a farmer body ne’er can miss; 
Lennox’s eyes looked out, evil and bright, through | safety through the “ bad bit.” Others fell in with | forbye selling aspoon, and tinkering a kettle now and 
the red coals; and, anon, a snaky curl of Miss Glen- | gipsy chiefs, talked to them pleasantly, and obtained | then;” and none but the dingly ill-disposed 
dening’s drapery went dancing off in vapory smoke | “ tokens” or passes—a knife, a coin, a ring, what | will steal of those who let them camp on their ground 
up the yawning gulf of the chimney; but change as | not—which, showed to the inevitable footpad, pro- | and who treat them kindly. There are many anec- 
these visions might, one there was among them | cured instant immunity and respect. McDonald and | dotes of gratitude and fidelity in the book before us; 
which returned persistently again and yet again— | his brother-in-law, James Jamieson, were notorious | one of old Jean Gordon, a Meg Merrilies in her way, 
rising up,before him, vivid and clear in all its wild | evil-doers in the footpad and thieving line; but an- | who saved the purse of the ‘‘winsome gudeman 0’ 
beauty—the pale face of Essica Darke. ecdotes might be told of them, as of others, where | Lochside, poor boy,” in consideration of old kindness 
‘‘ Good heavens!” cried Renshaw, starting up and | friendly behaviour and confidence got back the | shown by him, and ili repaid by the thievery of her 
flinging his cigar impatiently into the embers. ‘“ How | “lifted » property, or hindered it from being taken. | tribe. The winsome gudeman losing his way among 
that wild girl haunts me, to-night!” One Campbell, a farmer, going to market to buy a | the Cheviot Hills, came to a large waste barn, where, 
There was @ narrow gallery running outside his | horse, was robbed by this Captain McDonald, to | seeing a light, he entered tering Jean Gor- 
door; he turned the silver knob, and looked out. | whom he had shown his money; but he had it all | den, the gipsy. She made him give her his purse, 
The clock in the hall below was just striking one. | returned the next day, sitting with the gipsy chief | retainingonly afew shillings as a blind to her greedy 
The sharp stroke seemed cutting the stillness, like a | at a certain house in Perth, and seeing pocket-book | sons when they returned; and she apologized for and 




















Promise me?” 
“1 promise,” said Guy, solemuly. 
“And, now, good-night.” 


over her. 


She looked up at him still wistfully, as he bent 


shaded. 
A black figure, it was, 


re | 


knife. A far-off echo stirred faintly; then all was | after pocket-book brought in while they were drink- | regretted the thefts of which those nine sons had 
to-night, but it is lost. It will be found to-morrow. | still again. 
Do not open it, nor seek to know what it holds until 
after my death. Then, all will be made plain to you. 


ing whiskey-toddy together. “Tho gipsy chief was, | been guilty, and which had sent her away from Loch- 


Renshaw was retreating back into the chamber | in’ fact, but doinga very important branch of his | side, in gipsy shame at this ungipsy-like sin. Then 
when a sudden glimmer of light, seen far-down the | calling, and was on that day doing a considerable | she made him a shake-down, and sent him to bed. 
stairs, and moving along the wainscot, arrested him. | business, having a number of youths ferreting for | Presently, her gang returned; and soon a scene of 
Some one was coming up, bearing a candle carefully | him in the market, and coming in and going out con- | Fee Faw Fum in little was enacted, as they found out 


tinually.” 
When McDonald and Jamieson were hanged at 


their guest, and asked his name and quality. 
“It’s the winsome gud 0’ Lochside, poor 
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staring out above the shaded candle into the dark- | Linlithgow, Annie McDonald, the widow of the one | boy,” said Jean; “he’s been at Newcastle seeking 





‘Kiss me?” she said. ‘ 
He touched his bearded lips to her forehead. It 


ness before her, ghostly and unreal. For years after, | and sister of the other, took up the reins of govern- | siller to pay his rent, honest man, but deil-be-licket 
he remembered her look. It was Miss Glendening. ment, and dispensed her royal protection or restitu- | he’s been able to gather in; and sae he’s gaun e’en 





was the first caress she had asked of him for years. 























She came up swiftly and silently. He watched the | tion as time and cir ances d fitting. David | hame wi’ a toom purse and a sair heart.” 
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“That may be, Jean,” said one, “but we maun 
rip his pouches a bit, and see if it be true or no.” 
Which they did, for all that Jean “set up her 
throat” against such inhospitality. They found 
nothing worth taking; so they made a virtue of 
necessity, and left his few poor bawbees intact; and 
the next morning Jean guided him safely to the high 
road, gave him back his property which she had con- 
cealed for security, and would not accept a single 
sixpence fur her reward. Her nine sons were all 
hanged on the same day at Jedburgh; and she her- 
self, poor old soul, was drowned in the Eden. 
In like manner, Mary Yorkston, another gipsy 
chieftainess, protected Mr. Linday, the gudeman of 
Coulter Park, when her tribe had begun to plunder 
him. She also gave back his purse to a favorite 
farmer of hers, who had lost it in the market. Mat- 
thew Baillie, who was her head man, spreading from 
twenty to thirty purses before the farmer, desired 
him to lift his own. As he did so, Baillie took it 
from his hand, saying, ‘‘ Hold on; let us count it 
first.” Then, with as much coolness as if he was a 
Lombard street banker transacting quite legitimate 
business, he ted the cont } when not a farth- 
ing was found wanting. ‘ You see what it is when 
honest people meet!’ said Baillie, with virtuous self- 
satisfaction, as he returned the purse to the owner. 
Another noted captain, Will Baillie, of the same 
tribe, paid a widow’s rent and saved her from ruin in 
quite a fine and melodramatic style; and the very 
men and women, whose “ sorning ” or masterful beg- 
ging was next door to robbery, would forego their 
own advantage if touched on the point of fidelity or 
gratitude. Charles Graham, one of the Lochgellie 
band, once did a very clever bit of dishonest gen- 
erosity. A woman with a large family, at whose 
house he had often quartered, could not pay her rent. 
Charlie lent her the money out of his own pocket; 
but when the factor was returning home with it in 
his own pocket, Charlie robbed him of his gear, then 
went back to the woman and gave her a discharge in 
full for the sum just borrowed of him. When he 
was apprehended—for all these great men came to 
very bad ends—the people gathered about in wonder 
to stare at him, renowned as he was. ‘ Let me free, 
and gie me.a stick three feet long, and 1’) clear the 
knowe o’ them!” shouted Charlie, maddened by their 
curiosity. He was au exceedingly handsome man, 
with such small hands and feet that both gyves and 
manacies slipped easily over them; but, in spite of 
his tricks, he was a darling, dare-devil, generous ni- 
ture which always make a popular rogue. 

Most of the chiefs were desperate characters, and 
always in the heart of some territic scuffle with the 
law. There were the Browns and the Wilsons, fur 
example, noted horse-stealers if nothing worse, aud 
hanged for their crimes when the law got too sharp 
for them. Charles Brown, one of the gang, was a 
man of great personai strength, but was run down at 
last, and carried to Perth jail. In the condemned 
cell he managed to slip his irons, and to set fire to 
the straw on which he lay. Surprised at the build- 
ing being on fire, suspecting Brown to have been the 
cause of it, and that he was free from his chains, 
ramping like a lion in his cell, nv one was anxious to 
face him. At last a sergeant of the 424 volunteered, 
and went to the cell-door, which he unbarred, let- 
ting out the smoke into the prison. 

“ Who’s there?” he said. 

“The devil!” vociterated the gipsy, through fire 
and smoke. 

“T am also the devil and of the black watch,” 
thundered back the intrepid Highlander. 

Thetinkler was daunted. The superior force of 
law in the person of the sergeant carried the day; 
his irons were retixed, and poor Charles Brown re- 
mained passive until he lett his cell for the gallows. 
Peter Young, another gipsy of the same class, 
broke out of many prisons betvre he was finally caged 
and hanged. He was one of the “ honorable” gip- 
sies, faithful to his word and generous to his friends, 
and always ouly just a rope’s length in advance of 
death, which finally overtook and tripped him up. 
Lizzie Brown, by some called * Snippy,” was a mem- 
ber of the Brown tamily just spoken of. She was a 
tall, stout woman, and had been handsome in her 
day and while her face was complete; but after she 
lost her nose in a battle of the tribes fought in Angus, 
she was not quite so comely. The gipsies fought 
there with highland dirks, and poor Lizzie came 
in for her share of the hard knocks and fiour- 
ishes. In the heat of the battle she suddenly put her 
hand to her face, and called out, “* But in the middle 
of the meantime, where's my nose?”’ without either 
surprise or lamentation for the loss. It was all in 
the way of war, and Lizzie Brown, alias Snippy, was 
content to suffer with the rest. 

A slight dash of superstition was mingled with 
Jock Johnstone’s fate. Jock had the misfurtune to 
kill an old alowife at Lonegate, near Dumfries, by 
knocking her on the head with a pewter pint stoup; 
and next day he was apprehended and taken to 
Dumfries jail. He had a favorite jackdaw which al- 
ways accompanied him (he was famous for his harem 
and his jackdaw), and when the lords, going on the 
circuit, passed the jail, the trumpeters gave a loud 
blast; on which the jackdaw fluttered against the 
iron bars of the window, and dropped dead on the 
floor. ‘‘Lord have mercy on me, for I am gone!” 
said Jack. And so it proved. He was tried and con- 
demned; but he would not walk to the place of exe- 
cution, so they had to carry him by main force. He 
struggled with such power, that the executioner, an 
old man, could not turn him off; and every one else 
refused to touch him. At last a burgh officer came 





CINDERELLA. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 453.] 

All sorts of delicious things, scents, colors, spring- 

flowers and vegetables came out of the hamper in 
delightful confusion. It was a hamper full of trea- 
sures—sweet, bright, delicious-tasted—asparagus, 
daffodillies, bluebells, salads, cauliflowers, hot-house 
flowers, cowslips from the fields, azalias. Ella’s 
natty little fingers arranged them all about the room 
in plates and in vases so perfectly and so quickly, 
that old Lady Jane cried out in admiration: 

“ Why, you would be a first-rate girl, if you didn’t 
cry. Here, you John, get some bowls and trays for 
the vegetables, green peas, strawberries; and here’s 
a cucumber, and a nice little early pumpkin. I had 
it forced, my dear. Your stepmother tells me she 
is passionately fond of pumpkins. Here, John, take 
all this down to the cook; tell her to put it in a cool 
larder, and order the carriage and ‘horses around di- 
rectly. Now then.” to Ella, briskly, ‘go and put 
your things on, and come along with me. J°// make 
matters straight. I alwaysdo. There, go directly. 
I can’t have the horses kept. Raton, my coachman, 
is terrible, if he is kept waiting—frightens me to 
death by his driving when he is put out.” 

Ella did not hesitate a moment longer; she rushed 
up stairs ; her little feet flew as they used to do former- 
ly. She came down in a minute, panting, rapturous, 
with shining hair and a bright face, in her very best 
Sunday frock, cloak and hat. Shabby enough they 
were, but she was too happy, too excited, to think 
about the deficiencies in her toilet. 

Dear me, this will never do, I see,” said the old 
lady, looking at her disapprovingly; but she smiled 
so kindly as she spoke, that Ella was not a bit fright- 
ened. 

“ Indeed, I have no other,” she said. 

“ John,” cried the old lady, “‘ where is my maid? 
Desire her to come and speak to me directly. Now 
then, sir!” 

All her servants knew her ways much too well not 
to fly at her commands. A maid appeared as if by 
magic. 

“Now, Batter, be quick; get that blue and silver 
bournous of mine from the box up stairs—it will 
look very nice; and apair of gray kid gloves, Batter; 
and let me see, my dear, you wouldn’t look well in a 
brocade. No, that gray satin skirt, Batter; her own 
white bodice will do, and we can buy a bonnet as we 
goalong. Now, quick; am 1 to be kept waiting all 
day?” 

Ella in a moment found herself transformed some- 
how into the most magnificent lady she had scen for 
many aday. It was like a dream, she could hardly 
believe it; she saw herself move majestically, sweep- 
ing in silken robes across the very same pier-glass, 
where a few minutes before she had looked at a 
wretched, little, melancholy cr , crying with a 
dirty face, and watched the sad tears flowing. 

“Now then—now then,” cried Lady Jane, who was 
always saying, ‘‘ Now then,” and urging people on— 
‘‘where’s my page—are the outriders there? They 
are all workhouse boys, my dear; they came to me 
as thin and starved as church mice, and then I fat- 
tenthem up and get ’em situations. I always go 
with outriders. One’s obliged to keep up a certain 
dignity in these Chartist days—universal reform— 
suffrage—vote by ballot. I’ve no patience with Mr. 
Gladstone, and it all rests with us to keep ourselves 
well aloof. Get in, get in! Drive to Sydenham, if 
you please.” ’ 
Lady Jane’s manners entirely changed when she 
spoke to Raton. And it is a fact that coachmen from 
their tall boxes rule with a very high hand, and most 
ladies tremble before them. Raton looked very 
alarming in his wig, with his shoebuckles, and great 
red face. 

’ What a fairy tale it was! There was little Ella 
sitting in this lovely chariot, galloping down the 
Brompton Road, with all the little boys cheering 
and hurrahing; and the little outriders clattering 
on ahead, and the old lady sitting bolt upright, as 
pleased as Punch. She really had been going to 
Sydenham; but I think if she had not, she would 
have set off instantly, if she thought she would make 
anybody happy byso doing. They stopped at a shop 
in the Brompton Road—the wondering shop-woman 
came out. 

“A white bonnet, if you please,” said Lady Jane. 
“That will do very well. Here, child, put it on, and 
mind you don’t crease the strings.” And then away 
and away they went once more through the town, 
the squares, over the bridges. They saw the ships 
and steamers coming down the silver Thames, but the 
carriage never stopped; the outriders paid the tolls 
and clattered on ahead. They rolled along pleasant 
country lanes and fields, villas and country-houses, 
road-side inns and pedestrians, and crawling carts 
and carriages. At the end of three-quarters of an 
hour, during which it seemed to Ella as if the whole 
gay cortege had been flying through the air, they 
suddenly stopped at last, at the great gates of a 
Crystal Palace blazing in the sun, and standing on a 
hill. A crowd was looking on. All sorts of grand 
people were driving up in their carriages; splendid 
ladies were passing in. Two gentlemen in white 
waistcoats were dismounting from their horses just 
as Ella and Lady Jane were arriving. They rushed 
up to the carriage-door, and helped them to the 
ground. 

“And pray, sir, who are you?” said Lady Jane, as 
s00n as she was safely deposited on her two little flat 
feet, with the funny, old-fashioned shoes. 

The young man colored up and bowed. ‘“ You 











forward, and the gipsy was hanged secundum artem. 











Richardson—I have had the honor of meeting you at 
Ash Place, and at Cliffe, my uncle’s house. This 
is my friend, Mr. Prettyman.” 
* This is Mr, Richardson, my dear Ella, and that is 
Mr. Prettyman. Tell them to come back in a couple 
of hours” (to the page), ‘“‘and desire Raton to see 
that the horses have a feed. Now then—yes—give 
her your arm, and you are going to take me?—very 
well,” to the other white waistcoat; and so they 
went into the palace. 
What are young princes like now-a-days? Do 
they wear diamond aigrettes, swords at their sides, 
top-boots, and little short cloaks over one shoulder? 
The only approach to romance that I can see, is the 
flower in their button-hole, and the nice little mous- 
taches and curly beards in which they delight. But 
all the same besides the flower in the button, there 
is also, I think, a possible flower of sentiment still 
growing in the soft heart of princes in these days, as 
in the old days long, lgng ago. 
Charles Richardson was a short, ugly little man, 
very gentlemanlike, and well-dressed. He was the 
next heir to a baronetcy; he had a pale face and a 
snub nose, and such a fine estate in prospect—Cliffe 
Court its name was—that I do not wonder at Miss 
Lisette’s admiration for him. 
As for Ella, she thought how kind he had been on 
the stairs that morning; she thought what a bright, 
genial smile he had. How charming he looked, she 
said to herself; no, never, never, had.she dreamed of 
any one 80 nice. She was quite—more than satisfied. 
No prince in romance would have seemed to her 
what this one was, there actually walking beside her. 
As for Richardson himself, it was a case of love at 
first sight. He had seen many thousand young ladies 
in the last few years, but not one of them to compare 
with this sweet-faced, ingenuous, tender, bright little 
creature. He offered her his arm, and led her along. 
Ella observed that he said a few words to his friend; 
she little guessed their purport. ‘“ You go first,” he 
whispered, ‘‘and if you see the Ashfords, get out of 
the way. I should have to walk with those girls, and 
my heart is here transfixed forever.’’....‘¢‘ Where 
have I seen you before?.” he went on, talking to 
Ella, as they roamed through the beautiful courts 
and gardens, among fountains and flowers, and rare 
objects of art. ‘‘ Forgive me for asking you, but I must 
have met you somewhere long ago, and have never for- 
gotten you. I am haunted by your face.” Ella was 
too much ashamed to tell him where and how it was 
they had met that very morning. She remembered 
him, perfectly; but she thought he would rush away 
and leave her, if she told him that the untidy little 
scrub upon the stairs had been herself. And she was 
80 happy; music playing, flowers blooming, the great 
wonderful fairy palace flashing overhead; the kind, 
clever, delightful young man to escort her; the gay 
company, the glitter, the perfume, the statues, the 
interesting figures of Indians, the dear, dear, kind 
Lady Jane to look to for sympathy and for good- 
humored little nods of encouragement. She had 
never been so happy; she had never known what a 
wonder the palace might be. Her heart was so full. 
It was all so lovely, so inconceivably beautiful and 
delightful, that she was nearly tipsy with delight; 
her head turned for an instant, and she clung to 
young Richardson’s protecting arm. d 
“Are you faint—are you ill?” he said, anxiously. 
“Ono!” said Ella. “It’s only that everything is 
so beautiful; it is almost more than I can bear. I— 
I am not often so happy; 0, it isso charming! I do 
not think anything could be so delightful in all the 
world.” She looked herself so charming and uncon- 
scious as she spoke, looking up with her beautiful 
face, out of her white bonnet, that the young fellow 
felt as if he must propose to her, then and there, off- 
hand, on the very spot; and at the instant he looked 
up passionately—O horror!—he caught sight of the 
Ashfords, mother, daughters, Madame de Bricabrac, 
all in a row, coming right down upon them. 
“Prettyman, this way to the right,” cried little 
Richardson, desperately. And Prettyman, who was 
a good-natured fellow, said, ‘‘ This way, please, Lady 
Jane; there’s some people we want to avoid over 
there.” 
* * * * * * 
“I’m sure it was,” Lisette said. “I knew the 
color of his waistcoat. Who could he have been 
walking with, 1 wonder?” 
“Some lady of rank, evidently,” said Julia. “I 
think they went up into the gallery in search of us.” 
“Let us go into the gallery, dears,” said Mrs. Ash- 
ford. And away they trudged. 





The young men and their companions had gone 
into the Tropics, and meanwhile were sitting under 
a spreading palm-tree, eating pink ices; while the 
music played and played more delightfully, and all 
the air was full of flowers and waltzes, of delight, of 
sentiment. To young Richardson, the whole palace 
was Ella in everything, in every sound, and flower, 
and fountain; to Ella, young Richardson seemed an 
enormous giant, and his kind little twinkling eyes 
were shining all round her. 

Poor dear! she was so little used to being happy, 
her happiness almost overpowered her. 

“Are you going to the ball at Guildhall, to-mor- 
row?” Mr. Richardson was saying to his unknown 
princess. ‘ How shall { ever meet you again? will 
you not tell me your name? But—” 

“YT wonder what o’clock it is, and where your 
mother can be, Ella?” said Lady Jane. * It’s very 
odd we have not met.” 





“T can’t imagine where they can have hid them- 





don’t remember me, Lady Jane,” hesaid. ‘Charles 


selves,” said Julia, very crossly, from the gallery. 


“I’m so tired, and I’m ready to drop,” said Miss 
Lisette. 

**O, let us sit,”” groaned Madame de Bricabrac. “I 
can walk no more. What does it matter if we do not 
find your friends?” 

“If we take our places at the door,” said Lisette, 
“we shall be sure to catch them as they pass.” 





* Perhaps I may be able to go to the ball,” said the 
princess, doubtfully. “‘I—I don’t know.” Lady Jane 
made believe not to be listening. The voices in the 
gallery passed on. Lady Jane, having finished her 
ice, pulled out her little watch, and gave a scream of 
terror. ‘Heavens! my time is up,” she said. 
“Raton will frighten me out of my wits, driving 
home. Come, child, come—come—come. Make 
haste—thank these gentlemen for their escort.” And 
she went skurrying along, followed by the breathless 
young people. They got to the door at last, where 
Raton was waiting, looking very ferocious. “0, 
good-by,” said Ella. “Thank you so much!” as 
Richardson helped her into the chariot. 

“And you will not forget me?” he said, in a low 
voice. “I shall not need any name to remember 
you by.” 

“My namé is Ella,” she answered, blushing and 
driving off; and then Ella flung her arms round Lady 
Jane, and began to cry again, and said, “ O, 1 have 
been so happy! so happy! How good, good of you 
to make me so happy! O, thank you, dear Lady 
Jane!” 

The others came back an hour after them, looking 
extremely cross, and were much surprised to find 
Lady Jane in the drawing-room, “I am not going 
back till Wednesday,” said the old lady. “I’ve 
several things to do in town....Well, have you had 
@ pleasant day?” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Ashford, plaintively. “The 
colonel deserted us; we didn’t find our young men 
till just as we were coming away., We are all very 
tired, and want somesupper. Some of your delicious 
fruit, Lady Jane.” 

“ O dear, how tired I am!” said Julia. 

“Poor Richardson was in very bad spirits,” said 
Lisette. 

“What a place it is for losing one another!” said 
old Lady Jane. “TI took Ella there, this afternoon, 
and though I looked about, 1 couldn’t see you 
anywhere. 

“Elia!” cried the other girls, astonished; ‘* was 
she there?” But they were too much afraid of Lady 
Jane to object more openly. 





That evening, after the others left the room, as 
Ella was pouring out the tea, she summoned up 
courage to ask whether she might go to the ball at 
Guildhall with the others next evening. “Pray, 
pray, please take me!”’ she implored. Mrs. Ashford 
looked up, d at her audacity. 

Poor little Ella! refused, scorned, snubbed, wound- 
ed, pained and di inted. She finished pouring 
out the tea in silence, while a few bitter, scalding 
tears dropped from her eyes into the teacups. Col- 
onel Ashford drank some of them, and asked for 
more sugar to put in his cup. 

“There, never mind,” he said, kindly. He felt 
vexed with his wife, and sorry for the child; but he 
was, as usual, too weak to interfere. ‘You know 
you are too young to go into the world, Ella. When 
your sisters are married, then your turn will 
come.”’ 

Alas! would it ever come? The day’s delight had 
given her a longing for more; and now she felt the 
beautiful, glittering vision was only a vision, and 
over, already; the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palace; and the charming prince himself—was he a 
vision, too? Ah! it was too sad to think of. Pres- 
ently Lisette and Julia came back; they had been up 
stairs to see about their dresses. 

“T shall wear my bird of paradise and my yellow 
tarlatane,” said Lisette. ‘Gold and purple is such a 
lovely contrast.” 

**Gobert has sent me such a lovely thing,” said 
Julia; ‘tri-color flounces all the way up—she has so 
much taste.” 

Good old Lady Jane asked her mai, next morning, 
if any dress was being got ready for Miss Ella. Hear- 
ing that she was not going, and that no preparations 
were being made, she despatched Batter on a secret 
mission, and ordered her carriage at nine o’clock that 
evening. She went out herself soon after breakfast, 
in a hired brougham, dispensing with the outriders, 
for once. Ella was hard at work all day for her sis- 
ters. Her little fingers quilled, fluted, frilled, plaited, 
pinned, tacked the trimmings on their dresses more 
dexterously than any dressmaker or maid-servant 
could do. She looked so pretty, so kind and so tired, 
so wistful, as she came to help them to dress, that 
Lisette was quite touched, and said, “ Well, Ella, 1 
shouldn’t wonder, if, after I am snapped up, you 
were to get hold of a husband, some day. I daresay . 
some people might think you nice-looking.” 

*O, do you think s0, really, Lisette?” said Ella, 
quite pleased; and then faltering, “Do you think— 
shall you see Mr. Richardson?” 

“Of course I shall,” said Lisette. ‘He was talking 
great nonsense yesterday after we found him; saying 
that he had met with perfection at last—very devoted 
altogether; scarcely spoke to me at all; but that is 
the greatest proof of devotion, you know. I know 
what he meant, very well. I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if he was to propose to-night. I don’t know 
whether I shall have him. I’m always afraid of being 
thrown away,” said: Lisette, looking over her shoul- 
der at her train. 











Ella longed to send a message, a greeting of some 
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sort, to Lisette’s adorer. O, how she envied her! 
What would she not have given to be going too? 

“ What! are you not dressing, child?” said Lady | the tin: 
Jane, coming into the room. “ Are they again obliged | ing an: 
to call for Madame de Bricabrac? I bad looked up &@| by to + 
pair of shoebuckles for you in case you went; but | Ellad 
keep them all the same—they only want & little rub- ay = 

u 7° 
- aaah you! How pretty they are! how kind Jane’ 
you are to me!” said Ella, sadly. ‘“‘I—I am not y 
going.” And she burst out crying. 
It was just dreadful not to go. 
hada pi draught of delight the day before, and | bad « 
she was aching and sickening for more, and longing | pune: 
with a passion of longing which is only known to wait! 
very young people. She looked quite worn and pale ; a y 
h her tears. . ¢ 
we up your shoebuckles—that will distract you,” | and | 
said the old lady, kindly. “They are worth a great | came 
deal of money, though they are only paste; and if | range: 
you peep in my room, you will find a little pair of | Jookiy 
slippers to wear them with, I hope they wih fit. 1 | she 
could hardly get any small enough for you. They | stru: 
were the loveliest little white satin slippers, with | gayi: - 
satin heels, all embroidered with glass beads; but | once 
small as they were, they were a need anges eg Ella ever 
« care not to say 80, as she tri em on. 
“We all know what is coming, though little Elia had | «us.. 
no idea of it. The ball was at Guildhall, one of the | lang 
grandest and gayest that ever was given in the city | the: 
of London. It was in honor of the beautiful young| «> 
princess who had just landed. Princes, ambassadors, | she -- 
nobles, stars, orders, and garters, and decorations, | you = 
were to be present; all the grandest, gayest, richest, | aft: 
happiest people in the country, all the most beautiful we 
ladies, and jewels, and flowers, were to be there, to | «© 
do homage to the peerless young bride. The Ash-| yor 
fords had no sooner started, than Lady Jane, who | he: 
had been very mysterious all day, and never told any & 
one that she had been to the city to procure two | we: 
enormous golden tickets which were up in her bed- | da 
room, now came, smiling very benevolently, into the ‘ 
drawing-room. Little Ella was standing out in the | or |: 
balcony, with her pale face, and all her hair tumbling we 
down her back. She had been too busy to put it up, “ 
and now she was only thinking of the ball, and pic- | ol! 
turing the dear little ugly disappointed face of Prince | h« si 
Richardson, when he should look about everywhere | n 
for her in vain—while she was standing hopelessly 7 may 
gazing after the receding carriage. i 








buckles? That is right,” said the old lady. “Now | Jv 
come quick into my room, and see some of my con- |}: 
ing.” 
a It was the most beautiful white net |): 
dress, frothed and frothed up te aon waist, deg " tea 
up with long grasses. The conjuring was }. 
daa old poh necklace with the diamond clasp, and | j». 
a diamond star for her hair. It was a bunch of|. 
grasses and delicate white azalias for a head-dress, | ‘' 
and over all the froth a great veil of flowing white | +. 
net. The child opened her violet eyes, gasped, \ 
screamed, and began dancing about the room like a 
mad thing, jumping, bounding, clapping her hands, 
all so softly and gayly, and yet so lightly, in such an|° » 
ecstasy of delight, that Lady Jane felt she was more a 
than rewarded. 1 











she saw no one, nothing; she was looking up and 

down, and right and left, for the kind little pale 
lain face which she wanted. 

. “Excuse me one minute, Miss Lisette,” sald Mr. 

Richardson, leaving poor Lisette planted in the mid- 

dle of the room, and rushing forward. 

“ Are you engaged,” Ella heard a breathless voice 
saying in her ear, “for the next three, six, twenty 
dances? Lam so delighted you have come! I thought 
you were never coming.” 

Julia had no partner at all, and was standing close 
by the entrance with her mother. They were both 
astounded at the apparition. Mrs. Ashford came for 
ward to make sure that her eyes were not deceivin; 
her. Could it be—? yes—no,—yes, it was Ella. Sh: 
flicked her fan indignanthy into an alderman’s eye 
and looked so fierce, that the child began to trembk 

“ Please forgive me, mamma,” said Ella, piteously 

“Forgive you? never!” said Mrs. Ashford, indig 
all nant. “What does all this mean, pray?” she con 
tinued. “Lady Jane, I really must—” And the: 
stopped, partly because she was so angry she coul' 
scarcely speak, and partly because she could nc 
afford to quarrel with Lady Jane until the seas: 
was over. 

“You really must forgive me, dear Lydia,” sa 
Lady Jane. “She wanted to come so much, I cou 
not resist bringing her.” 

Weber’s inspiriting last waltz was being playe 
the people and music went waving to and fro like t 
waves of the sea, sudden sharp notes of exceed! 
sweetness soured, and at the sound the figures © 
swayed in harmony. The feet kept unseen measn 
to the music; the harmonious rhythm thrilled a: 
controlled them all. The music was like an enchar 
ment, which kept them moving and swaying 
circles and in delightfal subjection. Lassitude, #7 
ness, disappointment, Ella’s alarm, all melted av 
for the time; pulses beat, and the dancers seesaw 


x the measure. 
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All tu: 
Ella a ‘|. 
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punct. i's 
The poor child had whis)::':. 
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“Well, my dear, have you rubbed up the shoe- ‘yy 


* * * * * * * | aa] 
| sie ’ 
4 “ Ah, there she is at last!” cried Mr. Richardson, | : ae 

who was turning carefully round and round with the = 
energetic Lisette. SS sant 

“What do you mean?” said Lisette. Pe 

Can you fancy her amazement when she looked a, 
round and saw Ella appearing in her snow and sun- ‘ 
light dress, looking so beautiful that everybody turn- 
ed to wonder at her, and to admire? As for Ella, 
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were placed in imminent danger from the mobs who 
were plundering many places in the city, and would 
have probably been greatly injured or perhaps de- 


cs 
ou at “I'm 
7 so tired, and I’m ready to drop,” said Miss 


**O, let us sit,” groaned Madame de Bricabrac. 




















rescue, when a cabman, who was slowly passing, 
stopped and said, ‘Cab, mum?” 
“Yes! O yes! To Onslow Square,” cried Ella, 


All that evening young Richardson danced with 
Ella and-with no one else; they scarcely knew how 
the time went. It was a fairy world; they were fly- 


sort, to Lisette’s adorer. O, how she envied her! 
What would she not have given to be going too? 
“ What! are you not dressing, child?” said Lady 














! ’ ‘hat is can “T 
; ouple | find om Gua What does it matter if we do not Jane, coming into the room. “ Are they again obliged | ing and swimming in melody. The fairy hours went | jumping in and shutting the door in delight and re- stroyed, but for the prompt action of Major General 
a tosee| “If we take our places at th oe to call for Madame de Bricabrac? I had looked up a | by to music, in light, in delightful companionship. | lief. She drove off just as the bewildered little Rich- | John W. Geary, commanding the 2d Division, 20th 
ie ~give | * we shall be sure to catch th © door,” said Lisette, pair of shoebuckles for you in case you went; but | Ella did not care for Mrs. Ashford’s darkening looks, | ardson, who had followed her, reached the spot. He | Army Corps, which constituted the advance of the 
Sey ne SE TNO IGE em as they pass.” keep them all the same—they only want a little rub- | for anything that might happen; she was so happy | came up in time only to see the cab drive off, and to United States army, who, upon being informed of the ; 
they| “ Perhaps I may be able to go to bing up.” in the moment, she almost forgot to look for Lady | pick up something which was lying shining gn the | state of affairs as he marched into the city, promptly 
, princess, doubtfully. “11 q g the wan ” said the “QO, thank you! How pretty they are! how kind | Jane’s sympathetic glance. pavement. It was one of the diamond buckles which | placed a strong guard at the disposal of the W. M. of 
y : Do | made believe not to be liste: ion know.” Lady Jane you are to me!” said Ella, sadly. “I—1l am not “You must meet me in the ladies’ cloak-room | had fallen from her shoe as she jumped in. This | the Lodge, which quickly dispersed the plunderers | 
; ** sides, Gallery passed on. Lad re &- The voices in the going.”” And she burst out crying. punctually at half-past eleven,” her patroness had | little diamond buckle might, perhaps, have led to | before any material damage had been done to the | 
watt \der? | ice, pulled out her little ouleh, 2 ae It was just dreadful not to go. The poor child had | whispered to her. ‘I cannot keep Raton, with his | her identification, if young Richardson had not taken | building ;—theretore, be it 
3 the| terror. “Heavens! my tim — = scream of had a great draught of delight the day before, and | pad cough, out after twelve o’clock. Mind you are | the precaution of ascertaining from old Lady Jane, Resolved, That Sol *s Lodge, No. 1, A. F. M., a 
nous- | “Raton will frighten me on . can cee she was aching and sickening for more, and longing | punctual, for I have promised not to keep him | Ella’s name and adiress. remembers with deep gratitude this truly masonic 1 
But| home. Come, child, com ny wits, driving with a passion of longing which is only known to | waiting.” He sent a servant next morning with a little parcel | act on the part of General Geary, and also other 3 
‘there | haste—thank these gentlemen fo Ne pene Make very young people. She looked quite worn and pale | «yes, yes, dear Lady Jane,” said Ella, and away | and a note to inquire whether one of the ladies had | favors shown *e it while commanding officer of this 
‘lees sie “t still | she went skurrying along. aienes nr ir escort.” And + poi through her tears. . she danced again to the music. And time went on, | lost what was enclosed, and whether Colonel Ashford | post, and would assure him that his treatment of our 
“y8, a8 | young people. They got to y the breathless “ Rub up your shoebuckles—that will distract you,” | and Julia had no partners; and Colonel Ashford | would see him at one o’clock on business. fraternity, and the citizens of this place in general, 
vie the door at last, where said the old lady, kindly. “They are worth a great | came up to his wife, saying, “I’m so glad you ar-| “Dear me, what a pretty little buckle!” said Li- | in those trying times, gave relief to many anxious 
hearts, and will always be appreciated by them ; and, 


’ 
jd tee 1ed of | to 
' ‘ od sfied. rma me 80 happy! O, thank you, dear Lady grandest and gayest that ever was given in the city | the time when I saw you before.” how glad Iam; it is mine. Look here!” And she 
; or ‘' -oher| ‘The others came back an h of London. It was in honor of the beautiful young| «No, it was not,” said Ella, blushing, and feeling | pulled the fellow out of her pocket. “Lady Jane of the State of Michigan, recently held at Detroit, 
» her. | extremely cross, and were one ~ a0 them, looking princess who had just landed. Princes, ambassadors, | she ought to confess. ‘I will tell you,” she said, “if | gave them to me.” the following Sir Knights were elected officers for 
; ve at | Lady Jane in the drawing- em Surprised to find nobles, stars, orders, and garters, and decorations, | you will promise to dance one more dance with me| And so the prince arrived before luncheon, and | the ensuing term: 
g-room. was closeted with Colonel Ashford, who gladly gave | _R- E. G. C., E. L. Dart, Coldwater; V. E. G. C., E. 


os. pare | several thi 
eh ' little | a pleasant ae. do in town. ... Well, have you had ladies, and jewels, and flowers, were to be there, to | «Qne more dance? Twenty—forever and ever. Ah, | Ashford began to explain things to him, as was her 
long. | “ Not at all,” said Mrs. Ashford - do homage to the peerless young bride. The Ash- | yon must know, you must guess the feeling in my | way, he did not listen to a single word she said. He dale; E. G. Prelate, C. J. Cruger, Grand Rapids; E. 
: ’ iend; | colonel dese reed pote oe roma rhe ntively. “The fords had no sooner started, than Lady Jane, who | heart.” was so absorbed wondering when Ella was coming G. S. W., J. L. Mitchel, Jackson; E. G. J. W., D. 
side ta : »” he | till just as we were comin @ our young men “ Listen first,” said Ella, trembling very much and | into the room. He thought once he heard a little Bovee, Coldwater; E G. Treasurer, W. Barclay, De- 
Sits « out of] tired, and want somesu g away-e We are all very one that she had been to the city to procure two | waltzing on very slowly. “It was only the other | rustle on the stairs outside, and he jumped up and troit; E.G. Recorder, O. Burke, Detroit; E. G. Stand- 
Cwa s,and | fruit, Lady Jane.” Pper. Some of your delicious enormous golden tickets which were up in her bed- | day—” The clock struck three-quarters, fushed to the door. It was Ella, sure enough, in her ; 2°4-Bearer, L. C. Starkey, Kalamazoo; E. G. Sword- 
; ‘Vhere| “0 dear, how tired Iam!” gaid J room, now came, smiling very benevolently, intothe| «Ella, 1am going,” said Lady Jane, tapping her | shabby little gown. Then he knew where and when Bearer, P. H. Taylor, Ionia; E. G. Warden, J. Saun- 
‘ ‘ng to} “Poor Richardson was in ra drawing-room. Little Ella was standing out in the | on the shoulder. “Come along, my dear—” he had seen her before. ders, Detroit; E. G. Cap. Guard, W. V. Griffith, 
is ts) courts | Lisette, very bad spirits,” said balcony, with her pale face, and all her hair tumbling |“ One word!” cried Richardson, eagerly. “Ella, why did you run away from me last night?” | Detroit. 
: ; ‘ rare} ‘What a place it is for] i down her back. She had been too busy to put it up, ‘You can stay with your mother, if you like,” the | he said. ‘ You see I have followed you, after all.” 
sik ‘ must | old Lady Jane. “TI took = meni gn and now she was only thinking of the ball, and pic- | old lady went on, pre-occupied—she was thinking of | They were so good, so happy, so devoted to one an- DEATH OF A GRAND MASTER.—Hon. Lewis Cass, 
rfor-| and though I ‘looked abo ve get this afternoon, turing the dear little ugly disappointed face of Prince | her coachman’s ire—‘‘ but I advise you to come with | other, that even Lisette and Julia relented. Dear whose death has been announced, was for many 
ss i” fit v was | anywhere, ut, I couldn’t see you Richardson, when he should look about everywhere | me.” little couple; good luck go with them, happiness, | Years Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Michigan. 
si ’ t was “Ella!” cried the oth for her in vain—while she was standing hopelessly| ‘0, pray, pray stay!” said young Richardson. | content and plenty. There was something quite He was buried with masonic honors. 
‘ bere er girls, astonished; ‘‘ was gazing after the receding carriage. ‘Where is your mother? Let me go and ask her.” | touching in their youth, tenderness and simplicity, + > 


kind, 


Raton was waiting, rape 
good-by,” said Ella. “Thank 

o you 30 
Richardson helped her into the chariot. rag 


“And 
veina, you will not forget me?” he said, in alo 


you by.” 


been so happy! so happy! How 


back till Wednesday,” ’ said the old lady. « 





ans evening, after the others left the room, as 
: & Was pouring out the tea, she summoned up 
ourage to ask whether she might go to the ball at 





thes Aiet © gay 
% “ot oc3, the wih dee, the others next evening. “Pray, up with long grasses. The conjuring was her own | tion. You do me great honor,” said the lady, laugh- 
nu “ kina | Pn 2 e me!” she implored. Mrs. Ashford dear old pearl neck!ace with the diamond clasp, and | ing sarcastically. ‘Lady Jane brought you, Lady was staying at Ostrowski. When he arrived, Count- 
zood-| poor ee saint at her audacity. a diamond star for her hair. It was a bunch of| Jane must take you back,” said the stepmother. ess S—— said to me, “Is it not curious to see my 
ps ccacbecs ’ had | ed, pained and o refused, scorned, snubbed, wound- grasses and delicate white azalias for a head-dress, | “Follow your chaperone, if you please; I have no cousin —__ playing Ba 9 with his three 
i ‘hata! ont the tea i Pore op She finished pouring and over all the froth a great veil of flowing white | room for youin my brougham. Go directly, miss!” wives? sonie His three wives!” I exclaimed, “ surely 
for » ofall. | tears Ghihdin te lence, while a few bitter, scalding net. The child opened her violet eyes, gasped, | said Mrs. Ashford, so savagely, that the poor child you jest.”—“ Not at all,” she answered. ‘Nothing Ry 
' ‘and | onel Ashford d ae her eyes into the teacups. Col- screamed, and began dancing about the room like a | was quite frightened, and set off running after the c is more common here. He now regrets having been ‘ 
“light; ibe anaes te a some of them, and asked for mad thing, jumping, bounding, clapping her hands, | other two. She would have caught them up, but at 8T. JOHN’S DAY. divorced from the first. He liked her best; but she \ 4 
pareieelles ' "1g to! «phere m put in his cup. all so softly and gayly, and yet so lightly, in such an | that instant Lisette—who had at last secured a part-| The Haverhill Commandery of Knights Templar, has also married again. They are all very friendly j 
(oben vide eine a oa he said, kindly. He felt ecstasy of delight, that Lady Jane felt she was more | ner—came waltzing up in such a violent, angry way, | Eminent Commander George W. Chase, celebrated and agrecable to one another.” Countess S—— con- 
. ws ~~ oually.| was ap perth ah fe, and sorry for the child; but he than rewarded. that she bumped right up against the little flying | St. John’s Day, by an excursion to Dover and Centre tinued, “ You will hardly meet a person in the coun- 
otoant, ‘ “ing is yon ine et Apes to interfere, « You know * * * * * * * maiden and nearly knocked her down. Ella gave a | Harbor, N.H. The Commandery appeared in line try who has not been married more than once. The 
, a) your  tlete 2 pet, go into the world, Ella. When “ Ah, there she is at last!” cried Mr. Richardson, low cry of pain; they had trodden on her foot roughly | with seventy-four Sir Knights of Haverhill and vi- | Russians reproach us on our facility for divorce, a8 
hve igdicail Ido | come.” e married, then your turn will who was turning carefully round and round with the | —they had wounded her; her little satin slipper had | cinity, and four Sir Knights from Boston, Lowell and they marry for life; we, for as long as we Laeger It 
PL) wa energetic Lisette. come off. Poor Ella stooped and tried to pull at the | Lawrence, and Rev. C. H. Titus, Most Eminent |! better than living together on ill terms.” This 
1 ovine sid nampa ai ever come? The day’s delight had “ What do you mean?” said Lisette. slipper, but other couples came surging up, and she | Grand Commander of the States of Massachusetts seemed very startling to me; but it is a fact which I 
" ' ntiful | beautiful Prt for more; and now she felt the Can you fancy her amazement when she looked | a8 alone, and frightened, and obliged to shufile a and Rhode Island, making in all seventy-nine Sir | Wa convinced from personal observation. 
thats 1 tallow | over slices ng vision was only a vision, and round and saw Ella appearing in her snow and sun- | little way out of the crowd before she could get it on. | Knights in uniform. The Commandery paraded asa| ne bitter cold day, when the very aspect outdoors 
—s t 1 (C008, Offs palace; poe f . sca hing ped towers, the gorgeous light dress, looking so beautiful that everybody turn- | The poor little frightened thing thought she néver | battalion, officered as follows: was enough to make one shudder, Countess , 
bo Mot ow 00Ked | vision sod The d arming prince himself—was he a ed to wonder at her, and to admire? As for Ella, | should get through the crowd. She made the best of Eminent Commander, George W. Chase; Generai- Fraulein Muller and I were making artificial flowers, ° 
+1» Of the ently Lisette and aan too sad to think of. Pres- she saw no one, nothing; she was looking up and | her way to the cloak-room—it seemed to her as if she issimo, James E. Gale; Captain General, C. P. Mes- | Anna, who braved I know not how many degrees of 
‘1 11 \DFAC) | atairs to see about tae deeeds back; they had been up down, and right and left, for the kind little pale | had been hours getting there. At last she reached ser; Prelate, Rev. Charles H. Seymour; Treasurer, cold, was gone on a sleighing pooper Letonactincrd 4 
i “T shall wear my bird mpesen. plain face which she wanted. it, only to see, to her dismay, as she went in at one Charles W. Chase; Recorder, Wm. B. Eaton; Senior | father. As we were seated near eee wees : 
‘ little | tarlatane,” said bys fos Pe paradise and my yellow “Excuse me one minute, Miss Lisette,” said Mr. | door the other two going out of another a long way Warden, A. N. Vance; Junior Warden, E. A. Brad- | 9 sledge drawn by six horses coming up the avenue, j 
- ho Was lovely ointieak * » “Gold and purple is such a Richardson, leaving poor Lisette planted in the mid- | off! She called, but they did not hear her, and at | ley; Sword-Bearer, George W. Wallace; Standard- We Wane weamereny wae ey ne ag eran | 
Lady | «Gobert has sent am dle of the room, and rushing forward. the same moment St. Paul’s great clock began slowly | Bearer, M. G. Tenney; Warden, W. H. Turner; nah ein the Renetwet migereed a pred —_— 
+ OVE FT ulia; “ tri-color Betintes pons lovely thing,” said “ Are you engaged,” Ella heard a breathless voice | to strike twelve. ‘My cloak, my cloak, anything, tains of Guard, B. F. Leighton, B. F. Darling and H. bor, was — —— On go ge “9 et 259 i i : 
much taste.” ® way up—she has so saying in her ear, “for the next three, six, twenty | please,” she cried in great agitation and anxiety; M. Wightman. ess S—, ave not a momen ne A leet rt 
Good old Lady Jane ask dances? Iam so delighted you have come! I thought | and a stupid, bewildered maid hastily threw a shabby The Commandery had a most pleasant excursion, | S°mething very important - a ae gee eon : 
v the Waay dene Ae asked her mai, next morning, you were never coming.” old shawl over her shoulders—it belonged to some | #24 returned well satisfied with their pilgrimage. tends proposing for your daughter; he is an ; : 
been ing that an tae Pay - ready for Miss Ella. Hear- Julia had no partner at all, and was standing close | assistant in the place. Little Ella, more and more The Masons of Richmond, V1., selebrated St. John’s | an, so I beg of you not to let any delicacy of senti- ie 
wale talhe calh a go ne and that no preparations by the entrance with her mother. They were both | frightened, pulled it up as she hurried along the Day in an appropriate manner. ment on my account be an obstacle to their union. I i 
. be mission, and ordered of espatched Batter on a secret astounded at the apparition. Mrs. Ashford came for- | blocked passages and corridors all lined with red, and have already obtained my divorce, and am on the F 
us.” oventilg. + no es er carriage at nine o'clock that ward to make sure that her eyes were not deceiving | thronged with people. They all stared at her in sur- MASONIC PRESENTATION.—At the quarterly meet- | °Ve of contracting another marriage. I ieave for 
*s Ash-! in 9 hired bi my ont horself soon after breakfast, her. Could it be—? yes—no,—yes, it was Ella. She | prise as she flew along. Presently her net tunic ing of the members of Joseph Warren Lodge, held at Varsovie this evening. Adieu, dear friend.” So say- 
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deal of money, though they are only paste; and if 
you peep in my room, you will find a little pair of 
slippers to wear them with. I hope they will fit. I 
could hardly get any small enough for you.” They 
were the loveliest little white satin slippers, with 
satin heels, all embroidered with glass beads; but 


ranged for Ella, too,” he said. “ How nice she is 
looking. What is the matter with Julia? why don’t 
she dance?” Tumty, tumty, tumty, went the in- 
struments. And meanwhile Mr. Richardson was 
saying, “ Your dancing puts me in min¢ of a fairy I 
once saw in a field at Cliffe long ago. Nobody would 


sette, trying it on her large flat foot. ‘“ It looks very 
nice, don’t it, Julia? I think I guess—don’t you?— 
what he is coming for? I shall say ‘ No.’” 


said Julia, contemplating her own long slipper, em- 
bellished with the diamonds. 


‘¢Tt’s too small for you. It would do better for me,” 


“It is not ours. We 











small as they were, they were a little louse, only Ella 
took care not to say so, as she tried them on. 

We all know what is coming, though little Ella had 
no idea of it. The ball was at Guildhall, one of the 


were to be present; all the grandest, gayest, richest, 
happiest people in the country, all the most beautiful 


had been very mysterious all day, and never told any 


“Well, my dear, have you rubbed up the shoe- 
buckles? That is right,” said the old lady. ‘Now 
come quick into my room, and see some of my con- 
juring.” 
Conjuring! It was the most beautiful-white net 
dress, frothed and frothed up te the waist, and looped 


ever believe me, but I did see one.” 


laughing. ‘I do believe it was you, and that was 


after you know—only one.” 


Jane. ‘“ Will you give me your arm to the door, Mr. 
Richardson?” 


“ A fairy—what was she like?” asked Ella. 
“She was very like you,” said Mr. Richardson, 


“Then you, too, remember,” he cried, eagerly. 


“You had better go yourself, Ella,” said old Lady 


Ella went up to Mrs. Ashford—she was bold with 


must send it back, I suppose.” 

“A shoe-buckle,” said Ella, coming in from the 
kitchen, where she had been superintending pre- 
serves in her-little brown frock. ‘Let me see it. O, 


his consent toswhat he wanted. And when Mrs. 


and as they drove off in their carriage for the honey- 
moon, Lady Jane flung the very identical satin slip- 
per after them which Ella should have lost at the ball. 





happiness to-night—and made her request. ‘Stay 
with me? certainly not, it is quite out of the ques- 
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therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Lodge be and the 
same are hereby tendered to Brother P. G. H. P. 
John W. Geary, of Pennsylvania, and that the secre- 
tary be instructed to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to him under the seal of the Lodge. 





GRAND COMMANDERY OF MICHIGAN, 
At the annual conclave of the Grand Commandery 


D. Benedict, Grand Rapids; E. G. Gen., W. F. King, 
Adrian; E. G. Cap. Gen., J. H. Armstrong, Hills- 








POLISH MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 
One day a cousin of Count S—’s arrived; he and 
his wife were hardly seated when another couple 
were announced. They seemed all to be on most 
friendly terms. In the evening one of the gentlemen 
played at cards with the two ladies, and a third, who 
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TRH FLAG OF OUE UNION. 








BESIDE THE S8EA, 
In a green and golden valley, 
Close beside the sapphire sea, 
Where the streamlcts love to dally, 
And the breezes blow so free, 
Dwells a happy little maiden, 
Full of merriment and glee; 
Yet withal her heart is laden— 
Laden deep with love for me. 


Maiden fairer saw you never, 

And she 's good and true as fair; 
Art and fashion do not sever 

Love and truth from beauty there. 

. And I know she loves me ever, 

That her heart of hearts I share, 
By the way her lips will quiver, 

And her half-caressant air. 


And I love her, O, I love her, 
With a love as pure and true; 
Though they say I rank above her, 
And a higher mate should woo. 
Yes, I love her for her beauty, 
And far more than beauty, too— 
For her simple sense of duty, 
And her faith so fresh and new. 


Yonder, where the western beeches 
Smile in all their silver pride, 
Where each mountain shadow reaches 
Down to kiss the lustrous tide, 
Often meet we two at even, 
Often wander side by side; 
And, somehow, I 'm nearer heaven 
There, than in the world outside. 


God bless thee ever, little maid, 
For the love thou hast for me! 
And may his blessing soon be said 
On the union that’s to be! 
And may he grant me health and strength 
To smooth the path of life for thee, 
When, for my sake, thou'st left at length 
Thy pleasant home beside the sea. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Which was the Bridegroom? 


BY RIOHARD FAULKNER, 


THE post had brought me a letter, the handwriting 
of which recalled vividly a visit of a summer at the 
beautiful sea-side residence where my friend Mary 
Delano lived. Mary was my chosen companion in 
my childish hours, and I enjoyed that summer-in 
which we both attained the age of sixteen, more than 
I can well tell. 

The letter was from her—written when we had not 
seen each other for six years; and its contents put 
me in possession of a secret that I had never suspect- 
ed. Mary was gojpg to be married, and had chosen 
me for her only bridemaid. The groom was to be 
Mr. Forrester, a gentleman many years older than 
herself, and he was, I gathered from her letter, rath- 
er her mother’s choice than her own. I was surpris- 
ed and somewhat dissatisfied with this arrangement; 
fur I had a girl’s horror of unequal matches, and I 
began to hate this Mr. Forrester forthwith, for ap- 
propriating such a lovely girl as Mary Delano. But I 
had promised her that I would be her attendant 
whenever she was married, if I should remain single 
until then ; and I accordingly prepared to go to Brent- 
wood at the time appointed, which was in a week 
from the day she had written. 

Little enough time had I; but I concluded to defer 
Duying my dress until I arrived, and, as I sat up all 
night to pack up, 1 was ready to start the next morn- 
ing. I found Mary still unfaded and blooming—un- 
altered, indeed, save by a little line of anxiety, or 
care, or weariness about the mouth; but she seemed 
in good spirits until we retired at night. It was then 
that, after a burst of genuine womanly tears, she 
owned that Mr. Forrester was really hateful to her. 

“ He is mamma’s choice,” she said, ‘‘ and I wish to 
heaven she would marry him herself, for he is older 
than she is, and she is far more suitable than Iam 
to be his wife.” 

I calmed her as well asI could, and asked questions 
about the approaching wedding, and who was to be 
the groomsman. She blushed deeply as she answer- 
ed that Mr. Forrester wished her to choose Julius 
Rivers, an old friend of hers. I remembered that 
when I was at Brentwood, six years before, Julius 
Rivers had been our constant attendant, and I had 
jested with Mary about his evident devotion. Had 
Mr. Forrester known of this, he would hardly have 
wished his presence at the wedding. 

The next night after my arrival, Mr. Forrester 
came in. I did not blame Mary for disliking him. 
He was one of those pompous, inflated men who give 
out an opinion as if it were perfectly indisputable. 
When he did so, he had a habit of looking around 
defiantly, as if he was daring any one to contradict 
his assertions, which, by the way, were often lu- 
dicrous enough to provoke a laugh at his expense. 
He was a tall, well-looking man, and dressed in an 
expensive style. His watch-chain was gorgeous, and 
he wore a massive seal ring, with which he played 
continually. 

I disliked him from the first, and I think he half 
suspected that I did so; for his manner toward me 
was exceedingly stiff. I retired very early, and so 
did Mrs. Delano. At ten, however, Mary came up 
stairs. Her face was crimson, and her eyes flashed 
with something like indignation. 

I asked her if Mr. Forrester was gone. She an- 
swered in the affirmative, and soon went to the bed- 
side, and buried her head in the pillows. I heard 


her quick, convulsive sobs, as soon as she lay down. 

‘Mary, that don’t sound like a bride,” I said, as I 
took her hot hand in mine, and tried to soothe her. 

“O Alice, what shall I do?” she sobbed out. “I 
cannot marry that man. I loathe him! He gives 
me the same sensation that I experience on seeing a 
great, shining black beetle. And then he calls up- 
on me to rejoice in my good fortune in securing 
such an eligible match, which, he says, of course I 
could not have expected todo! I know, Mary, that 
he will tyrannize over me. I can see, even now, how 
arbitrary he is, under all his patronizing, conde- 
scending ways. I cannot be happy with such a hus- 
band, and I blame myself for letting the matter go so 
far. But mother was perpetually baiting me with 
his perfections, and to please her, I have tried to 
like him. This evening he has shown me that I 
must be hisslave for life, if I marry him; and I am 
determined to burst the fetters which I feel are clos- 
ing around me. Then again, he has somehow heard 
that Julius Rivers once liked me, and he is resolved 
to hinder his coming. He actually commands me to 
write to him, recalling the invitation to be grooms- 
man. I will not, however, although there will be 
precious little need of his coming—for, Alice dear, I 
will never marry Mr. Forrester!” 

She rose from the pillows as she said this, and 
moved towards the dressing-table, upon which lay 
Mr. Forrester’s ostentatious gifts—a splendid watch 
and chain, a diamond brooch and ring, and a set of 
pearl ornaments. She took them up, scornfully, re- 
turned them to their cases, and gave them to me. 

“There, take them, Alice. To-morrow you must 
give them back to him. He is coming at nine in the 
morning, but I shall not see him. ‘You must tell him 
that he can come here no more.” 

I confess that I rather enjoyed the idea of putting 
down this consequential man, by giving him such a 
message. StillI begged Mary not to do anything 
hastily. 

“You may think differently to-morrow. You are 
excited now. Go to sleep, and it will calm your 
mind, and enable you to exercise your judgment. 
And, before you send me to Mr. Forrester, you must 
tell your mother what you are about to do.” 

“ Must 1?” she said, feebly, and as if it were a task 
she dreaded. 

“You must indeed, Mary,” I answered. “It is 
your duty.” 

* Will not you, Alice?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, but it seems to me that 
a daughter’s confidence is best given from her own 
lips.” 

She murmured a faint “O dear!” and soon after, 
she said, “Yes, Alice, you are right; I will tell 
mamma the first thing in the morning.” 

We slept little, and Mary arose early, going imme- 
diately to Mrs. Delano’s chamber. Evidently that 
lady did not believe her daughter’s statement, for, 
all through breakfast time she persisted in talking 
of the wedding. 

Mary. could not eat, and with my interview with 
Forrester in prospect, 1 had small appetite for food. 
Soon after we left the table, we heard his ring at 
the door, and Mary hurried me away to the parlor. 

I began to pity the man, disagreeable as he was; 
and I delivered the message as softly as I could. But 
when he heard it through, I was thoroughly fright- 
ened. Never did I see any person under such terri- 
ble excitement. His face fairly swelled, and his eyes 
protruded. He essayed to speak, but his tongue ab- 
solutely refused to utter. I thought of apoplexy, 
and every frightful thing I had heard of, and was 
about to ring the bell for assistance, when the mighty 
effort was accomplished, and he broke forth in un- 
measured indignation against Mary, myself, her 
mother, and Julius Rivers. My pity vanished, giving 
place to scornand contempt. It was at this moment 
that I proffered him the jewel-case. He threw it 
upon the floor, stamping his heavy boot upon it. It 
flew open, and I saw that every thing within was 
crushed and spoiled, except the diamonds, which 
were only displaced from their settings, and were 
rolling around the floor. The sight shamed him a 
little. He muttered something which I could not 
hear, and tore out of the house as if mad, 

Mrs. Delano was one of those weak-headed, ner- 
vous women who brood over every trial in a bitter. 
complaining way. She had looked forward to a rich 
son-in-law as the means of amending her fallen for- 
tune, and she was angry and indignant at Mary for 
thwarting her for what she called a foolish scruple. 
Mr. Forrester, she averred, was as good as any man, 
and would make a better husband than Mary could 
ever expect again. Where was the use of minding 
every peculiarity in a man’s character? 

Finding that Mary kept perfectly quiet, and did 
not reply to her tirades, she began to wring her 
hands and bemoan her troubles. 

“Tt can be no trouble to you, mamma,” Mary was 
at length goaded into saying. ‘‘We shall only just 
be where we were a few months ago—only where we 
are now, indeed. I do not see that any great calam- 
ity has befallen us. We can live without Mr. Forres- 
ter, as we lived before, and I can teach music, as I 
always have done. Better so, than to live witha 
man I dislike. Could you be happy, mother, if you 
saw me in a situation like that?” 

“But, Mary, why should not you like him? I am 
sure you would have everything elegant and rich. 
How could you be unhappy?” 

** Mother, I do not want his riches. An elegant 
dress or a fine house could never cure the heartache. 
Don’t urge me to do that which I despise in others. 
Look at Emma Hamilton. Do riches cure her 





wounded heart? Now, mother, I have said all I have 


tosay. Inever wish to hear Mr. Forester’s name 
spoken in my presence again; and I trust you have 
love enough for me to abstain from the unwelcome 
sound.” 

Mrs. Delano looked as if she wished me away, so 
that she might talk to Mary as bitterly as she pleased. 
My indignation at her conduct in refusing to sympa- 
thize with her daughter in so trying an affair as this, 
was intense. I think she saw it in my eyes; and 
partly understood my contempt for her weakness. 

“You encourage Mary in this wild freak, Alice, I 
think,” she said, at last. 

“So far from it, mother,” said Mary, “that she 
has begged me to reconsider my resolve, and would 
not even tell you, when I wished her to break the 
matter to you.” 

Mrs. Delano softened towards me now, probably 
thinking she had found a coadjutor in me, and that, 
between us, we might induce Mary to alter her mind. 
She did not know that Mr. Forrester had been in- 
formed already. 

On that very day, Julius Rivers arrived, and I soon 
had an opportunity of telling him the state of affairs, 
before he could see Mr. Forrester. He had called on 
him first, but learned he was not in town. 

“Gone, probably, to make some arrangements for 
the bridal tour,” he remarked, somewhat gravely, I 
fancied. 

“He will never take his bridal tour with Mary 
Delano,” I answered. 

He stared at me with wondering eyes. 

‘* What on earth do you mean, Alice?” 

‘What I say. The engagement is broken up, 
altogether.” 

I believed that his features assumed an expression 
of intense satisfaction as I said this; but he won- 
dered still, until I told him all. 

“So you can go back again. You will not be needed.” 
“Not if I can help it, will I go back without seeing 
a wedding, Alice. I have always loved Mary Delano, 
but, until very recently, I have been in no situation 
to marry any one. I was terribly shocked when 
Forrester told me of his engagement to one of whom 
I had dreamed as my wife; but I put the best face 
upon it, and accepted his invitation to the wedding, 
thinking that, as Mary had suited herself, I would 
be resigned. But this destroys my obligation, and, 
as Forrester is absent, I will gladly take his place, if 
Mary will consent. ‘Will you help me, Alice, by tell- 
ing Mrs. Delano that Iam now rich? That circum- 
stance will win her over, and I will trust Mary’s 
acceptance of me for myself alone.” 

“What vain creatures men are!” I exclaimed, as 
1 went to call Mary. 

The blush on her cheek as I told her of his arrival 
was pretty good evidence that he was not indifferent 
toher. She came down, half trembling. Two such 
experiences in one day were too much for her. She 
would have fallen before she reached the door, but 
for my helping arm. I think she half suspected 
what my joyous look portended. I left her at the 
door, and waited patiently in our chamber until their 
interview was over. I saw Julius go down the street, 
and his gait did not betoken a hopeless lover. Pres- 
ently, Mary came in, the traces of happy tears all 
over her face. 

“O Alice,” she whispered, her cheeks glowing with 
excitement, “I have done the strangest, wildest 
thing! Can you guess it?” 

“Perhaps I can. Is it that you have refused 
Julius Rivers?” 

“ Refused him! No, Alice, it is worse than that, 
I fear—or at least, everybody will think so. I have 
accepted him !” 

“Tam heartily glad of it, Mary. Besides, every one 
would have talked of you in regard to Forrester, 
which would have annoyed you sadly, as a single, 
unprotected woman. They wont dare assail the rich 
Mr. Rivers’s wife.” 

“Rich! is Julius rich, Alice? He did not say so.” 

“No, I dare say he did not; but he is far richer 
than Mr. Forrester.” 

“Well, Iam glad, but not for myself.” 

“But I know who you are glad for, Mary; and I 
am going this moment to tell your mother. She will 
forgive you, I think, if I plead very hard.” 

“0 Alice!” 

“lam going, Mary. I want to make up for the 
shock she received this morning.’’ 

Mrs. Delano was in the sitting-room, brooding over 
the terrible disappointment.’ She looked quite woe- 
begone, and began to lament aloud. 

“Don’t grieve, Mrs. Delano,” I said. ‘“ Mary may 
make a far better match, yet.” 

**No—Mary has destroyed all her prospects for life. 
No man will marry a girl after such a disgraceful 
thing.” 

“But I know a gentleman—a true gentleman— 
wise, good, and wealthy, who loves Mary, and wishes 
to marry her.” 

She looked incredulous, but I assured her it was 
really true. 

“ And who is this marvellous man?” she asked. 

Had she been electrified suddenly, she could not 
have received a greater shock than when I spoke 
Julius Rivers’s name. Evidently she did not believe 
my assertion that he was wealthy; but I repeated it 
until she could doubt no longer. It was then that 
she became actually eager for the marriage, and was 
easily induced to hear Mr. Rivers plead for an imme- 
diate preparation. 

An evening earlier than had been fixed for Mr. 
Forester’s wedding, was proposed; but, by Mary’s 
express desire, it was postponed until the morning of 

that day in which she was to have been Forester’s 





bride. And a quiet wedding we had of it. Only a 


few of the nearest and dearest friends were invited. 
There was no parade, no ceremony, save the simple 
marriage rite, and then all sat down to a social break- 
fast; after which, the married pair went away. 
They were gone long enough to escape all the gossip 
incident to their situation; and when they came 
back, it was only to take Mrs. Delano to a more 
splendid home in the city than she ever thought of 
occupying. 

She made the most of her new dignities; and, not 
long after her daughter’s marriage, she became her- 
self a wife. A rich widower, who had been the lover 
of her youth, offered and was accepted; and Mrs, 


carriage. Mr. Forrester solaced his broken heart 
with the love of a very pretty girl, who was far more 


Heigh-ho! I am still Alice Trevelyan, and likely 
to be. I pet Mary’s children, and contrive to endure 
life as an old maid—a title which now neither shocks 
nor annoys me. 


**NOT DEAD YET.” 

I was the heir-at-law of a wealthy relative. He 
was, in short, my uncle. 

We had quarrelled, he and I. So, when he lay 
grievously sick, I was unable to allay my solicitude 
for his welfare by making inquiries at his house as to 
his state of health. 

But I knew that he was very sick, and so I took 
apartments opposite to his house, that I might be 
able to tell when *a had breathed his last. 

For 1 was an affectionate nephew, notwithstanding 
the deadly nature of our disagreement. I loved the 
old man, I did, like a bird. 

For days and days I watched the old man’s win- 
dow, but (O joy!) no sign could I detect of his ap- 
proaching dissolution. But 1 knew that it could not 
be far off. 

At last, O joy!—I should say, O grief!—my pa- 
tience was rewarded—I mean, the fatal blow came 
upon me like a thunderbolt. One day, in the full 
blaze of noon, his sorrowing widow came to the win- 
dows and closed the shutters! . 

All was, of course, over, and I was (O grief!) the 
miserable owner of twenty thousand a year. Ono, I 
wasn’t! 

For in ten minutes or so, the grieving widow re- 
opened the shutters, and all was as before! 

The old man was evidently not dead. His anxious 
wife had mistaken a slumber for death, and she had 
found out her mistake. But the good woman bore 
her disappointment bravely. 

Ha! Now! Now!! Now!!! Alas! also, alack!! 

It is but too true.that he is no more. His widow 
again closes the shutters. This time, no doubt, she 
has good reason for what she does. 

_ And I possess twenty thousand a year! But what 
of that? What is there in twenty thousand a year 
to compensate me for the loss of an uncle, even 
though we were deadly foes? Nothing—at least, not 
much, Woe! 

But stay; again the shutters are re-opened! Again 
his weeping family have been misled. He is still 
among them, and they are happy. As for me, Iam 
overjoyed, and in my ecstasy, I fling the bootjack at 
the chimney glass and smash it. 

But stay! Again she closes the shutters! 
time, at all events— 

Nay, she has re-opened them. The old man is 
evidently flickering, and his wife is uncertain wheth- 
er he is yet alive or no. Anyhow, he is flickering— 
that’s one melancholy fact. 

Again she closes them. In seven minutes she re- 
opens them! Confound it, the woman’s a fool! 

I can stand it no longer. I must contrive somehow 
to see how matters stand. 

Ha! aman in a white apron leaves the house; he 
is evidently some tradesman—perhaps a carpenter 
who has come to measure—but no; no such—misery. 

“Yell me, gentle stranger—is the old man dead? 
Why are the shutters continually opened and closed?” 

“ Lor, sir,” replied he, ‘I’ve bin-a-layin’ on the 
gas, and we was a-darkening the room to see if the 
new chandelier gives light enough. It’s all right 
now, but I’ve ’ad a precious bother with it.” 

“Ah! And the old man?” 

“ He’s better, sir, I hear. When I left, he wasa 
workin’ away in the back parlor, wiih his dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs!” 





This 


INTEMPERANCE, 

It may be observed, of the unhappy subjects to 
habitual ebriety, that they have intervals free from 
delusion, during which rational conduct is continued 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which the person is placed. When 
the desire for unnatural excitement occurs, and is 
yielded to, it grows by what it feeds on for a time, 
and the victim of depraved appetite, glorying in his 
shame, goes on from one stage of disease to another, 
each one rising above the preceding, in symptoms of 
madness; madness, hailed as health, until nature 
fails, and the degraded being sinks, crying for aid to 
the physician or the friend, to save him from the 
yawning grave he suddenly sees open before him; or 
the racking pains which awakened reason tells him 
are the fruits of misconduct, and the precursors of 
death. Then comes that pitifal repentance which 
knows not amendment, and that forced abstinence, 
in which is no merit. 


It is better to be laughed at for not being married, 
than to be unable to laugh because you are. 











Delano is now Mrs. De Ford, and keeps her own : 


sensible of her good fortune than was Mary Delano. _-7° 
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The Worlds in Miniature. 
For | 
TO A YOUNG LADY. large f' 
Polly! from me, though now & lovesick youth, Sum. 
Nay, though a poet, hear the voice of truth, People 
Polly! you ‘re not a beauty, yet you ‘re pretty; The 
So grave, yet gay; 80 silly, yet 80 witty; onsite: 
A heart of softness, yet a tongue of satire; The 
You 've cruelty, yet, even with that, good nature: hve 
Now you are free, and now reserved awhile; z 
Now a forced frown betrays a willing smile. No. 
R hed for at yet your sight a =— 
y to’ e you silence, yet my silence chide. ni 
nee poms ta praise me should your sex defame ; be ma 
Yet should they praise, grow jealous, and exclaim. The 
If I despair, with some kind look you bless; into t 
» But if I hope, at once all hope suppress. The 
You scorn, yet should my passion change or fail, nati 
Too late you ‘4 whimper out a softer tale. Wh 
You love, yet from your lover's wish retire; os 
Doubt, yet discern; deny, and yet desire. m, ¥ 
Such, Polly, are your sex—part truth, part fiction; En 
Some thought, much whim, and all & contradiction. a r 
'¢ 
Wolves and bears are unusually plenty this season Coen 
in the Adirondacks, and numbers of these Animals = 
have boldly penetrated to the settlements in the ia 
middle portion of Warren and Essex counties. Sev- Wi 
eral sheep, afew weeks since, were killed in broad ry 
daylight in a farmyard near Pottersville, and two pn 
wolves and a bear were recently taken in a trap in nm 
the village of Minerva, about twenty-five miles from ri 
Caldwell, Lake George. Chir 


furnished a design for a soldiers’ monument in St. 
Johnsbury. A granite pedestal with white tablets, 
on which will be inscribed the names of the fallen, 
will support a marble statue of America, holding 
laurel wreaths in her left hand, and a sword in the 
right. The monument will cost $8000, and will be 
seventeen feet high. 
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Larkin G. Meade, Jr., the Vermont sculptor, has 


A squaw in Central Michigan had a pappoose on 
her arm exceedingly white for a member of its race, 
which fact induced a gentleman to ask if it was not a 
half-breed, whereupon she replied, “No, not a drop 
of white blood about it—half Ingin and half mis- 
sionary.” 

The Chinese embassy in Paris is passing through 
some novel experiences. Among them is a youth of 
fifteen. This young man, who had remarked the 
magnificence of the shops, questioned the interpreter 
as to the pecuniary resources of the French, and 
having been told that they were one of the most 

wealthy nations in the world, he naively asked, 
“Then, why do they come to China to gain money?” 

A lady in Franklin, Pa., the wife of a dentist, a 
few days since gave birth to four children. Quite a 
panic has since prevailed among the husbands of 
that region in view of this remarkable precedent. 

M. Thiers and M. Guizot crossed the channel in 
the same steamboat, lately, as they went to Clare- 
mont to pay the last tribute of respect to Queen 

Marie Amelie. While crossing the channel, M, Thiers 

discussed seamanship and navigation in all its par- 

ticulars. M. Guizot listened to him impatiently, and 

at last, unable to bear his old adversary’s garrulity 
longer, rose and went forward, saying, loud enough 
for everybody to hear him, “When he gets through 
navigation, I hope he will climb to the top of the 
mainmast!” 
A few evenings since, a friend of ours, an influen- 
tial critic, took us into the green-room of one of our 
minor theatres. We were summarily presented to 
the personages who had assembled there during the 
entr’acte. One of them, a charming little actress, in 
the costume of a maid, fixed our attention by her air 
of distinction and naivete. A vigilant mother was be- 
side her, but we ventured to approach and to present 
to the siren some commonplace compliments, ending 
with “In short, mademoiselle, you are a true pearl.” | 
“Which means that I am an oyster,” snappishly 
-replied the mother of Pearl. 

The arrival in Paris of a black millionaire is an- 
nounced—the Duke de Bouton qui Perce (swelled . 
pimple!), the wealthiest of the ex-Emperor Sou- 
louque’s ebony courtiers. His fortune ig stated to be 
seven millions; and a splendidly decorated and fur- 
nished hotel has been prepared for him in the Avenue » 
de l’Imperatrice. 

That was not an empty remark of the old woman 
from the country, who, while on a visit to her city 
daughter, saw a waterfall for the first time. “ What 
do you call that great stuffed bag, Mary?”—‘ That’r 
a waterfall, ma.”—“ A waterfall! it looks more like 
a land-slide.” 

A gentleman writing from Lafayette, Indiana, to ‘ 
friend in Boston, says, “I called the other day upor 
a bride in this vicinity worth in her own right no 
less than $80,000, and found her, in all her swee 
implicity, footed in the mow, looking for egg: 
‘That old hen,’ said she, ‘has been clucking roun: 
here for a week. I have got twenty-six eggs, and 8) 
will have to spread herself, I bet!’” 

Jones was travelling with his wife, and (for a frea. 
was 80 gallant in his behaviour to his caraposa, th. 
madam became uneasy, and remonstrated again 
his attentions 4s too marked for public observatio.. 
“The deuce!” said Jones; “we're married, I su; 
pose?”—“ Yes,” said the lady, “ but, judging by yo 
deportment, folks will think we aint!”—'* Well, wh 
of it?” said Jones. “ Why, not much, certainly, 1: 
you,” said the careful dame. “ You area man; b- 
we women have our characters to take care 0: 
Jones was shocked into propriety for the rest of (. 
journey. ; 
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STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM, 
A SONNET OF JUNE. 


~——eeeeeens 
BY ALEXIS. 
See 


Heap the berries! ruddy flushes 
From the glance of burning sun; 
Thus o'er maiden’s face the blushes 
From lover glances run. 

Pour the cream! although ‘tis keeping 
Those crimson berries, heaping, 
From the gaze of hungry eyes; 

So o'er a maiden’s blushes 

Her lily hand she pushes: 

Nor need she feign surprise, 

If, with creamy fruit in view, 

And before he eat a berry, 

One should taste those lips of cherry, 
With white teeth smiling through. 


Our Joung folks’ Department, 


Mery 
Ren 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAITING FOR THE ANGELS. 


ween 
BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 





Litre Annie Nelson was a sweet, pretty child, 
just four years old. Her fair hair fell in graceful curls 
around her brow, and her little face had in it always 
an expression so wonderfully and strangely sweet 
that no one could fail to be attracted by it. Little 
Annie was in some respects a strange child. She 
would sit for hours, gazing up at the sky, silent and 
thoughtful, but still with a very happy light in her 
eyes. One day, her mother saw her thus, and asked, 
in surprise, what she was doing. 

“T’m trying to see God and the angels,” replied 
the little girl, artlessly. 

Mrs. Nelson started, gazed at her for a moment, 
and then, bending down and kissing her, hastened 
away. She was thinking how sad she would be, should 
God take her darling to himself. It would be very 
lonely without her. 

The time passed on, and little Annie grew larger. 
She did not lose her thoughtfulness and quiet, how- 
ever. They seemed to increase every day. She would 
go singing about the house very softly, and often 
would sit for hours by herself, with her hands folded 
in her lap. She was, indeed, a strange child. She 
was older, and more matured in thought and charac- 
ter than most children of her age, and those who 
knew her, and marked her strange ways, shook their 
heads gravely; and said little Annie was not to be 
long in this world. Her parents thought so, too, and 
they loved her all the more for it. 

The child herself did not notice this. She loved 
her parents dearly, and she often thought how sad it 
would be to leave them, but still her greatest desire 
was to go to heaven and see God. Sometimes she 
would talk to her mother about it, and she would 
clasp her little hands, and her face would grow per- 
fectly radiant. 

“O mother,” she would exclaim, ‘“‘I shall be so 
happy then!” 

“ But what will we do without you, dear?” asked 
her mother, trying to keep back the tears that would 
come to her eyes at the thought. 

Annie’s face grew sad instantly. 

“TI don’t want to leave you, mamma,” she said, 
softly ; “ but then you know if God wants me, I can’t 
stay.” 

‘No, darling,” whispered her mother, drawing her 
close to her; ‘‘ when God calls you, we must give you 
up—but it will be very, very hard.” 

“You'll come too, mamma; and papa, too,” said 
the little girl. And again her face grew thoughtful 
and happy. 

One night, little Annie had a blessed dream. Be- 
fore she slept, she asked God, in her simple prayer, to 
take her to himself, and give her the crown and harp 
he had promised to them that love him. While she 
slept, she dreamed she was standing out under the 
open sky, gazing up to it, and wondering when God 
would send for her. Suddenly a great light shone 
around her, and she heard a voice, sweeter than any 
human tone could be, saying, softly: 

** Come up, little Annie! Come up home!” 

Then the sky opened, and she saw countless throngs 
of angels, all clothed in bright and shining robes, 
and radiant with beauty and light, and heard music 
such as never sounds in mortal ears. Then the angels 
took up the cry, and they called to her, ah, so 
sweetly: 3 

‘Come up, little Annie! Come up home!” 

The little girl stretched out her arms to them, and 
they came flying swiftly towards her,when she awoke. 
She started up, and glanced around her. Only the 
moonlight, streaming in through the window, greet- 
ed her, but the angels and the music had vanished. 
Little Annie did not know that she had been dream- 
ing, but thought it all a reality, and she burst into 
tears. 

Awakened by the sound, her mother came to her 
bed, and asked what was the matter. 

“ The angels are gone,”’ she sobbed. 
not take me with them.” 

Then the child told her mother her dream. In vain 
Mrs. Nelson assured her that it was only her im- 
agination. She could not help believing it real, and 
the disappointment was keen indeed. By-and-by 
she sank to sleep again, but the mother slept no more 
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a night. She sat by her darling until the mofh- 


ing, wondering if her fears would be realized, and 
praying God to spare her life. 

After this, little Annie grew very sad. She thought 
she was not fit to be with the angels. They did not 
love her, or they would have taken her when they 
called. She tried to be a better girl, and every night 
she prayed that when they came again, she might go 
with them, 

But the dream came no more to the child. No an- 
gels visited her in her sleep, no sweet musft of the 
heavenly harpers gladdened her ears. It was agreat 
grief to the child, and one that tried her sorely. The 
idea had taken such complete possession of her, that 
it came to be a part of her being. 

At last she began to fade away. The physicians 
could not discover any disease, but they all at last 
became convinced that she was pining away under 
the strange fancies that had troubled her. It was 
true. The desire to be in heaven, and the grief she 
felt for what she supposed was her unworthiness to 
be with the angels, were killing the child. She grew 
thinner every day, and her sweet face became more 
heavenly, as her end approached. Finally, she could 
not leave her bed. 

The summer had never looked so beautiful as when 
she could no longer go out into the open sunlight, 
and enjoy its glories. She had her bed drawn to the 
window, where she could see the sky, and there she 
would lie, still and smiling, gazing into the pure blue 
above her, and wondering if the angels were coming 
for her now. 

At last the summons came. The child had fallen 
asleep, and the soft light of the setting sun came into 
the room gently and lovingly. Her father and mother 
sat by her, watching—ah, so tearfully—every change 
in the little face that had now nothing of earth in it. 
They knew that they could keep her with them no 
longer; but ah, it was very, very hard to give her up. 

As the sun was going down, Annie awoke. Her face 
lit up with happiness. 

“They are coming now,” she said, faintly, as her 
parents bent over her. “I saw them just now, and 
they said they loved me very dearly. They are com- 
ing for me at sunset.” 

She lay very still fora while. Every moment her 
features grew whiter and more marble-like. Then 
she turned to her mother, and whispered: 

* They are here now, all around me, and they are 
telling me such blessed things!” 

The tears of her parents fell fast. She smiled 
faintly, and murmured, as she folded her little hands 
for the last time: 

*God bless mamma! God bless papa!” Her voice 
sank into a whisper, so low that it was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, and she went on, ‘‘God bless little 
Annie!” 

Then there was a rushing sound around the bed, as 
the soft summer breeze swept in through the win- 
dow, and the light faded from the child’s face, and 
little Annie was at home with God and the angels. 


A TRIP TO HAVANA. 

I HAD left New York in the middle of January, 
and in the rigidest throes of Northern winter. The 
snow lay thick in the streets. They were skating on 
the lake in the Central Park. There were midnight 
sleighing-parties on the Bloomingdale-road. The 
steamers on the North River had frozen fringes on 
the water-lines of their timbers, like the callous rag- 
gedness thrown out from the ends of a fractured 
bone; and you could see the very shapes of the ferry- 
boats’ hulls cut out in the quickly-parting ice that 
gathered about the landing-place. I had left Pier 
No. Seventy-seven, bottom.of I forget which street, 
swathed in furs and woolens, and shivering through 
all my wrappers. I heaped mountains of extraneous 
coverlets in my berth that night. It was not quite 
20 cold next day. On the third it was positively mild. 
On the fourth morning, taking my ante-breakfast 
walk on deck, I remarked with astonishment that I 
was clad in a full suit of the very thinnest nankeen, 
and that I wore a very broad-brimmed straw hat. 
Nankeen, white linen, or thin blue flannel, were the 
only wear among my fellow-passengers, and the ladies 
had become positive zephyrs. The smallest children 
on board testified very conclusively indeed, as to the 
weather having become warmer, by removing their 
apparel altogether, unless restrained by parents or 
nurses; and then I remembered that I had kicked off 
all the bed-clothes during the night, and had had 
troubled dreams bearing on iced cider-cup. We had 
all become transfurmed. Where yesterday was a 
fire-shovel, to-day was a fan. We looked no more on 
the gray, angry wintry ocean, but on a summer sea. 
It seemed ten years ago since there had been any 
winter; and yet it was only the day before yesterday. 

For four-and-twenty hours did we sigh and swelter, 
and complain of the intolerable heat, and yet think 
it the most delightful thing in the world. We dined 
at four o’clock, as usual; but the purser, if he con- 
tracted for our meals, must have made rather a good 
thing of our repast that day. The first course was 
scarcely over, before seven-eighths of the diners 
rushed on deck to see the highlands of Cuba. Yon- 
der, rather blue and indistinct as yet, was the Pan of 
Matanzas. That day we dined no more; but, there 
being a bar on deck, forward, with a New England 
bar-keeper of many virtues and accomplishments in 
his profession, many cheerful spirits adjourned to his 
little caboose, and, with steadfast and smiling con- 
viviality of countenance, gid liquor upon Bourbon 
and old Rye, till the Pan of Matanzas, to which we 
had come so close that it was clearly visible to the 
naked eye, must have been, to the convivialists, more 








We were yet fifty miles from Havana; but by the 
help of strong opera-glasses, and lively conversation, 
and a glorious tropical sunset, they were the shortest 
two anda half score miles Lever knew, by land or 
sea. Coasting along the northern shore of Cuba, 
from Matanzas westward, by high hills and white 
houses, which, without any intervening beach or 
sand, came right down to the water’s edge, like the 
castle-browned vine-hills of the Rhine, we sighted, 
just before sundown, the Moro Castle itself—a great 
mass of dun-colored rock, and tower, and battlement, 
and steep, of which the various parts seem to have 
grown into one another, like a rocky convent of the 
Sagra di San Michelo, so that you could scarcely tell 
which was castle and which crag. From its summit 
floats the flag of the Most Catholic Queen, blood-red 
and gold; and in front, and in the sea, like a tall 
grenadier on guard, stands the Moro Lighthouse. No 
Confeds have put that out. We pass between the 
Moro and a promontory called the Punta, and can 
see a harbor, forested with masts, and a city all glanc- 
ing and twinkling with light. We revel in thoughts 
of landing, of abandoning our keys to a commis- 
sionaire, and leaving the examination of our luggage 
until the morrow morning; of rushing to an hotel; of 
bathing, and supping, and going to the Tacon Thea- 
tre, or eating ices at La Dominica, after the band has 
done playing on the Plaza di Armas, Bless you, we 
know all about Havana by this time. I seem to have 
been familiar with the place for years. Did not Dag- 
ger and Bodkin and eke Carving-knife tell me all 
about it? But the captain of the port of San Cristo- 
bal de la Habana is a great man—a very great man, 
under correction of the Captaim-General Dulce, be it 
spoken—and his laws are stringent. The sunset gun 
has been fired; the last notes of the warning trum- 
pet have died away from the ramparts. We are just 
permitted to smuggle into the outer harbor; but 
there is no landing for us until six A. M., and under 
the guns of the Moro we are bound to remain all 
night. A very few years ago, even this privilege 
would not have been granted us, and we should have 
been forced to turn our heads seaward, and anchor in 
the roads. 

It was tantalizing, certainly; but still it was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and no one felt inclined to grum- 
ble. ‘It was something, at least, to know that the 
huge engines were at rest, and that we should hear 
their churning and grinding, their panting and trem- 
bling, no more, until, like poor Jack in Dibdin’s song, 
we “went to sea again.” So all the call was for 
coffee and cigars; and we idled about the deck, and 
speculated on what might be going on in the innu- 
merable tenements in which the lights, now dim, now 
bright, were shining. Then out came the moon, like 
a great phantom of greenish white, and spread her 
arms right over the city of Havana. We could make 
out the hoary towers of the cathedral, and the church 
where is the tomb of CHRISTOFER COLOMBOS; we 
could see the long slanting shadows cast by the beet- 
ling guns of the Moro on the rubbled walls. Boats 
came and went on the glassy waters of the harbor. 
There were lights in the port-holes of the ships, too. 
What was going on there, 1 wonder? Skipper drink- 
ing cold rum-and-water. First officer playing a quiet 
rubber with the surgeon, the supercargo, and dum- 
my. Purser making up his accounts; foremast men 
drinking sweethearts and wives, in the roundhouse. 
Everybody glad that the voyage is over, save, per- 
haps, that poor Northern lady in the captain’s state- 
room, propped up with pillows, affectionately tended 
by that little band of Sisters of Charity who are going 
to New Orleans, and who is dying of consumption. 
Even she, perchance, is grateful that the restless en- 
gines no longer moan and labor, and that to-morrow 
she may land, and die in peace. 

As “ good-nights” and ‘‘ buenas noches ” cross each 
other in the harbor, you begin to wish you could find 
a friend to take a secondin ‘‘All’s well.” For the 
waning moon now deserts you, and only the twinkling 
lights shine out from the black masses of buildings. 
The lights, too, are growing fewer, and ever since 
you came into port—which was at about eight o’clock 
—you have heard from time to time gusts of wild 
martial music from the shore. These gusts, the cap- 
tain tells you, are the strains of the military bands 
playing in the Plaza di Armas. Hark! a most tre- 
mendous crash! then what a quiet yet plaintive flow 
of melody. Is that a Seguidilla, or a Cubano, or one 
of the hundred variations of the Jota Aragonese? 
Now comes another crash; the cymbals have it-clear- 
ly; the bassoons have given out; ’tis the big drum 
that is making all the running; the cymbals are no- 
“where; bah, it is a dead heat, and the grosso caisso 
and the plated dishes come in together. Now the 
sounds have changed their direction. The soldiers 
are marching home to their barracks. Now the wild 
sounds grow fainter; now they die away altogether, 
and Havana is left to dullness and to me. 





A TOUCHING STORY. 

A lady had two children—both girls; the elder a 
fair child, the younger a beauty, and the mother’s 
pet. Her whole love centered init. The elder was 
neglected, while “Sweet” (the pet name of the 
younger) received every attention that love could be- 
stow. One day, after a severe illness, the mother was 
sitting in the parlor, when she heard a childish step 
on the stairs, and her thoughts were instantly with 
the favorite. 

‘Is that you, Sweet?” she inquired. 

‘No, mamma,” was the sad and touching reply; 
it isn’t Sweet—it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote her; and from that hour 
“ Only me” was restored to an equal place in her 





judistinct than ever. 


BHumors of the Day. 


A TRANSFER. 
In the midst of the late excitement, and at the 
moment when everybody thought all the banks were 
going to the dogs together, Jones rushed into the 
bank of which he was a stockholder, and thrusting 
the certificate into the face of the transfer clerk, he 
said, in great haste: 
“Here, please transfer half that to James P. 
Smith!” 
The clerk looked at it, and asked, “ Which half, 
Mr. Jones?” 
“T don’t care which half,” replied Jones, puzzled 
at the inquiry. 
“You had better go to the courts; I can’t make 
the transfer without a legal decision. If you really 
wish to transfer your other half to Mr. Smith, we 
can’t do it here.” 
Jones was confounded. He knew the banks were 
allin a muddle, but this was too deep for him. He 
took his certificate from the hand of the smiling 
clerk, and on looking at it, lo! it was his marriage 
certificate! Being a printed form, on fine paper, and 
put away among his private papers, it was the first 
thing that Mr. Jones laid hands on when he went to 
his secretary for his bank-stock script. He went 
home, kissed his wife, glad to find she hadn’t been 
transferred to Mr. Smith, and, taking the right pa- 
pers thié time, hastened down town in time to get it 
all straight. 





RULES FOR COURTSHIP. 
BY A BILLIARDIST OF UNCOMMON ASSURANCE. 
Courtship is a pleasant fancy game, frequently 

played between the opposite sexes, at private tables, 
and much liked by the ladies. You commence with 
a “miss,” first “taking your cue” from your fair 
challenger’s eyes. Be careful not to “force” too 
much; itis better to “follow.” Never struggle for- 
the “lead ;” always yield it to the lady. If she keeps 
you at arm’s length, use the “ Bridge of Sighs.” 
Explain to her the delicate manceuvres of the game— 
especially the advantages of the ‘‘kiss,” which you 
can illustrate by concussing the “‘ two reds.”” Observe 
how she “banks,” and where—this is important. 
Tell her what is meant by “ hugging the cushion,” 
and hint modestly at the kind of cushion you would 
like tohug. If she “scratches,” don’t mind it, but 
play for “safety ;” or, if you have a chance, “run;”” 
but when you have a “ favorable opening,” make a 
“bold offer” at every “hazard.” Should you have 
“ bad luck,” try again; you may succeed in the “long 
run.” Never think of “ pocketing a ball” in your 
own head, ifdisappointed. The maxim holds good in 
courtship as in billiards, that it is madness to make 
a “shot” by which you are sure to “ hole yourself.” 
Much depends upon “coaxing” in this pastime. 
Broadcloth, by faithfully attending to the above 
hints, will generally get the best of crinoline, and in 
three cases out of five will win a “love game.” 


AFTER A FUNERAL. 

A story is preserved among the legends of a New 
England town, of a pair of worthy old ladies—sisters- 
in-law, we believe they were—who were quite insep- 
arable; indeed, it was a standing joke in that town, 
that if Aunt Sarah should get to heaven, her first 
inquiry would be, when safe inside the gates, “Is 
Sister Champlin here?” The old ladies had many 
tastes in common; among them was a somewhat sin- 
gular one—a passionate desire to attend all the fune- 
rals round about. One morning, a report was circu- 
lated of the death of old Mr. Sharp, the minister in a 
neighboring town. The hour for the funeral services 
had not been mentioned; but, judging that they 
would occur on the second day, Aunt Sarah and Sis- 
ter Champlin, each arrayed in a new black silk apron, 
as being eminently appropriate for funereal wear, set 
forth at sunrise—determined, at all events, to be in 
time. Aunt Sarah being the proprietress of a “ one- 
horse shay ’—a rickety concern, drawn by a lazy old 
mare—haid called for Sister Champlin, and, by dint of 
much persuasion of the obstinate beast, the pair, by 
nine o’clock, reached the borders of the town where 
the minister resided. At this point they met Mr. 
Sharp’s hired man, driving a yoke of cattle. The old 
ladies drew up, and Sister Champlin, as spokeswo- 
man, inquired what hour had been appointed for Mr. 
Sharp’s funeral. ‘“ Why, bless yer soul, Miss Champ- 
lin, the minister aint dead yet!—shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he held out till fall; he’s got the wear in 
him, the old man has!” Aunt Sarah drew up the 
reins with an air of resignation, as if to turn round. 
Suddenly she dropped them. “Sister Champlin! 
Sister Champlin! dew ask the creturif he don’t know 
of a funeral we can go tew!” 








A sTRONG Hint.—‘‘ Look out there! What are 
you kicking-my dog for?” : ‘ 

“I’m kickin’ him ’cause he’s full of fleas, and I 
don’t want to get ’em cn my good clothes.” 

“Fleas, the devil? Why, that dog sleeps with 
me.” 

“Yes, darn you, I know it; and that’s whar he 
gets them.” 

What is the difference between the labors of a 
farmer and a seamstress? One gathers what he 
sows, the other sews what she gathers. 


The Dutchman who stabbed himself with a pound 
of soap, because his krout would not “schmell” has 








affections. 


been sent back to Germany. 
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; ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. i) 
{COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBE 
{Written for The Flag of our Pnion.) 
THE MISSING WILL. 
BY RETT WLNWOOD. 
I. 
WAS in the city, working |. 
away at my law-books, wh« 
q despatch came that Uncle 1 
7 4f.-«‘Collingwood was on his deat! 
| and had asked to see me. Of: 
By Art IAI such @ summons was not 
) disregarded, so I straightw: 


about packing my carpet-bay 
perhaps ought to have dr 
into it a few scalding tears, 
the clean linen and box of , 
collars that found their way i. 
but did not. T only set abou 
work quietly, and with so :. 
attention that not a single n: 
article was forgotten. 

Riding out in the cars, | 
time for thought, but none for grief. Uncle R 
was an old man, very wealthy and very odd, an 
nearest relative living; but he had seemed to ut 
ignore my existence, tur a few years back, and) 
felt no more sorrow at the thought of his death, 
at that of the merest stranger. In fact, he w 
stranger, and as such I regarded him. He had ; 
for me, however, and 1 could not refuse to go to 

There was no carriage waiting for me at th 
tion, when I reached it at last, and I was oblig 
find a hack. When I arrived at the house, as 
glance was sufficient to tell me that all was ove: 
deathly stillness seemed to hover about the place 
a black streamer was fluttering ftom the door-) 
The servant who let me in, said that my uncle 
died very early in the morning. Finding myse)( 
late, I asked to be shown to a room where I « 
rest from the fatigue of the journey. The ser 
led the way up stairs, and we had hardly reaché. 
landing, when a door opened, near at hand, a 
figure flitted in, and paused where the sunk 
from the great oriel window that lighted the v 
hall fell full and bright upon her. A figure sca: 
of medium size it was, yet abounding in a cer 
sort of indescribable girlish grace, clad in a flov 
robe of some pearl-colored material, that fitted 
form toanicety. At first sight, I thought she m 
possibly belong to the corps of incapables, there 
80 much listlessness, such a dreamy languor in 
manner, and so little fire and sparkle in the lim. 
sunshiny eyes. Indeed, looking at her critica)’ 
could hardly reconcile their expression with 
strong, full brow above, or the firm, decided m 
beneath. 

She seemed so realize what a beautiful pictur: 
made, standing there in the mellow sunshine, for 
kept her position, tapping her foot impatiently u 
the carpet, while beckoning for us to approach. 
“This is Mr. Ralph Collingwood, I suppose?” 
said, giving me her hand, with an easy grace. “U) 
Robert was expecting you, but you have come too | 
I am Beatrice Vanstone.” 

I bowed low over her hand. I had already h. 
of her. She was Uncle Robert’s niece, on the si 
his dead wife, and so in no wise related to me. 
“T regret not having been summoned earlie: 
said. “ You were here when my uncle died?” 
“T was. I came yesterday.” 

“Did he leave any message for me, or say wh 
was desirous of seeing me?” 

“No. But he asked for you several times, and 
Ways seemed disappointed when told that you 
notcome. Stay! Just before he died, he did n 
tion your name, and tried to leave some messag 
regard to his property.” 5 
She gave me a sudden keen glance from under 


























